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Review of sew ssooks, 
The Age of Bronze; or, Carmen Secu- 

lare et Annus haud Mirabilis. 8vo. 

pp- 36. London, 1823. 

ALTHOUGH the name of Lord Byron 
does not appear on the title-page of this 
poem, yet it has been very industriously 
reported that he is the author; of this, 
however, we confess we have some 
doubts, which we can only reconcile by 
supposing that his lordship’s muse has 
suffered some deterioration, either from 
the soil of Italy or his recently adopted 
English associates. That the poem is 
of Pisan manufacture we have no doubt, 
and that it is far above the talents—ca- 
pacity we ought to say—of Leigh Hunt, 
is certain; there wre passages and feel- 
ings init quite Byronic, but, asa whole, 
it 1s beneath the genius of Childe Ha- 
rold. 

The ¢ Age of Bronze’ is a_ political 
satire, and, although the author, like 
Pope, may say,— 
| ‘I’m too discreet 

To run a muck and tilt at all [ meet ;’ 
Yet he is not sparing of the lash. The 
poem opens with a reflection on the 
fravile character of human glory, as ex- 
hibited in the renowned of antiquity, 
since— 
‘ How vain, how worse than vain at length ap- 
pear 
The madman’s wish, the Macedonian’s tear. 
He wept for worlds to conquer—bailf the earth 
Knows not his name, or but his death and 
birth.’ ! 

The author then passes to Bonaparte, 
whose character and fate are well 
drawn :— 

‘But where is he, the modern, mightier far, 

Who, born no king, made monarchs draw his 
Car 5 

The new Sesostris, whose unharnessed kings, 

Freed from the bit, believe themselves with 
wings, 


And spurn the dust o’er which they crawled of 


late, . 
Chained to the chariot of the chieftain’s state ? 
Yes! where is he, the champion and the child 
Of all that’s great or littie, wise or wild? 
Whose game was empires and whose stakes 
were thrones? 
Whose tav.e, earth—whose dice were human 
bones? 
Behold the graud result in you lone isle, 


- And, as liy nature urges, weep or sinile. 





Sigh to behold the eagle's lofty rage 

Reduced to nibble at his narrow cage 5 

Sinile to survey the queller of the nations 

Now daily squabbling o’er disputed rations ; 

Weep to perceive him mourning, as he dines, 

O’er curtail’d dishes and o’er stinted wines ; 

O’er petty quarrels upon petty things— 

Is this the man who scourged or feasted kings ? 

Behold the scales in which his fortane hangs, 

A surgeon’s statement and an ear!’s harangues! 

A bust delayed, a book refirsed, can shake 

The sleep of him who kept the world awake. 

Is this indeed the tamer of the great, 

Now slave of ail could teaze or iivitate— 

The paltry jailer and the prying spy, 

The staring stranger with bis note-book nigh ? 

Plunged in a dungeon, he had still been great ; 

How low, how lhitile was this middle state, 

Between a prison ind a palace, where 

How few could feel for what he had to bear * 

Vain his complaint,—my lord presents his bill, 

His food and wine were doled out duly still: 

Vain was his sickness,—never was a clime 

So free from homicide—to doubt’s a crime ; 

And the stiif surgeon, who maintained his 
cause, 

tiaih iost his place, and gained the world’s ap- 
plause, 

But smile—thougu all the pangs of brain and 
heart 

Disdain, defy, the tardy aid ofart ; 

Vuough, save the few fond frieuds, and imaged 
face 

Of that fair boy his sire shall ne’er embrace, 

None stand by his low bed—thougua even the 
mind 
kind ;— 

Sinile—for the fettered eagle breaks his chain, 

And higher worlds than this are lis again. 

‘ How, if that soarmg spirit sull retain 

A conscious twiiight ot his blazing reign, 

How must he smile, on looking down, to see 

The little that ne was and sougut to be! 

What, thougn his name a wider empire found 

Than his ambition, though with scarce a bound; 

Thougn first in glory, deepest in reverse, 

He tasted empire's blessings and its curse ; 

Though kings, rejvicing in their Jate escape 

From chains, would gladly be ¢deir tyrant’s 
ape 5 

How must he smile, and turn to yon jone grave, 

The proudest sea-mark that o’ertops the wave! 

What though his Jailor, duteous to the last, 

Scarce deenied the coiiin’s lead could keep him 








fast, 


| Refusing one poor line along the lid 


To date tue birth and death of all it hid, 

That name shall hallow the ignobie shore, 

A talisman to all, save him wio bore: 

Phe fleets that sweep before the eastern blast 
Shall hear their sea-boys nail it from tue mast; 
When Victory’s Gailic column suali but rise, 
Like Pomipey’s pillar, in a desart’s 


4 
The rocky isle that holds or heid his dust 
Shall Crown tue A | 


SkIe3, 


mtioc til 
antic wke 


the Heros bust, 





And mighty Nature o’er his obsequies 

Do more than niggard Envy still denies. 

But what are these tohim? Can gtory’s lust 
Touch the freed spirit or the fettered dust ? 





Small care hath he of what his tomb consists, 
| Nought if he sleeps—nor more if he exists : 
| Alike the better-seeing shade will smile 


| On the rude cavern of the rocky isle, 


As if his ashes found their latest home 

In Rome’s Pantheon or Gaul’s mimic dome. 

He wants not this; but France shail feel the 
want 

Of this last consolation, though so secant ; 

Her honour, fame, and faith, demand his bones, 

To rear above a pyramid of thrones ; 

Or carried onward in the battle’s van 

To form, like Guesclin’s dust, her talisman, 

But be it as it is, the time may come, 

His name shall beat the alarm like Ziska’s 





Be wavering, which long awed and awes man- | 


| drum.’ . 

| The sovereigns who have aped all 

| the faults of Napoleon, without possess- 

‘ing the slightest portion of his talents 

| or his greatness of soul, fall under the 

‘lash of our satirist; who still dwells on 

| Napoleon :— 

x Spain! which, a moment mindless of the Cid, 

Beheld his banner flouting thy Madrid! 

Austria! which saw thy twice-ta’en capital 

Twice spared, to be the traitress of his full! 

| Ye race of Frederic !~Frederics but. in name 

| And falsehood—heirs to all exeept his fame ; 

; Who, crushed at Jena, erouchéd at Berlin, fell 

First, and but rose to follow; ye who dwell 

Where Kosciusko dwelt, remembering yet 

The anpgid amount of Catherine’s bloody debt ! 

| Poland! o’er which the avenging angel past, 

| But left thee as he found thee, still a waste ; 

| Forgetting ali thy still enduring claim, 

| Thy lotted people and extinguished name ; 

| Thy sigh for freedom, thy long-flowing teas, 

That sound that crashes in the tyrant’s cats 

Kosciusko! on—on—on—the thirst of war 

Gasps for the gore of serfs and of their Czar ; 

The baif barbaric Moscow's minarets 

Gleam in the sun, but ’tis a sun that sets! 

Moscow ! thou limit of his long career, 

For which rude Charles had wept his frozen tear 

To see in vain—/e saw thee—how? with spire 

And palace fuel to one common iire, 

To this the soldier leat his kindling match, 

To this tue peasant gave his cottage thateh, 

| To this the merchant flung his hoarded store, 

‘The prince his hall—and, Moscow was no 

more! 
Sublimest of voleanos! Etna’s flame 
Paies before thine, and quenchless Hecla’s 
tame 5 

Vesuvius shows his blaze, an usual sight 

ior gaping tourists, from his hacknied height: 

‘Tbou stand’st alone unrivalled, till the fire 

To come, in which ail empires shall expire. 

Thou other element! as strong and stern 

Tv teaca a lesson canquerurs will not learn, 
V—14. 
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Whose icy wing flapped o’er the faltering foe, 

T.ll fell a hero with each flake of snow; 

How did thy numbing beak and silent fang 

Pierce, till hosts perished with a single pang! 

In vain shall Seine Jook up along his banks 

For the gay thousands of his dashing ranks ; 

in vain shall France recall beneath her vines 

Her youth; their blood flows faster than her 
wines ; 

Or stagnant in their human ice remains 

In frozen mummies on the Polar plains. 

In vain will Italy's broad sun awaken 

Her offspring chilled; its beams are now for- 
saken. 

Of all the trophies gathered from the war, 

What shall seturn? The conqueror’s broken 
car! 

The conqueror’s yet unbroken heart !—~ 


The struggles of Spain and Greece for 
liberty are next noticed, and here the 
author has a severe cut at a northern 
sovereign :— 


* Greeks only should free Greece, 
Not the barbarian, with his mask of peace. 
How should the Autocrat of Bondage be 

The king of cerfs, and set the nations free ? 
Better still serve the haughty Mussulman, 
Than swell the Cossaque’s prowling caravan ; 
Better still toil for masters, than await, 

The slave of slaves, before a Russian gate,— 
Numbered by hordes, a human capital, 

A lve estate, existing but for thrall, 

Lotted by thousands, as a meet reward 

For the first courtier in the Czar’s regard ; 
While their immediate owner never tastes 

His sleep, sans dreaming of Siberia’s wastes ; 
Better succumb even to their own despair, 
And drive the camel than purvey the bear.’ 


The invocation to Spain is admira- 
ble :— 
* Mount, chivalrous Hidalgo! not in vain 
Revive the cry—*“ Iago ! and close Spain !” 
Yes, close her with your armed bosoms round, 
And form the barrier which Napoleon found,— 
The exterminating war; the desart plain ; 
The streets without a tenant, save the slain ; 
The wild Sierra, with its wilder troop 
Of vulture-plumed Guerillas, on the stoop 
For their incessant prey ; the desperate wall 
Of Saragossa, mightiest in her fall ; 
The man nerved to a spirit, and the maid 
Waving her more than Amazonian blade ; 
The knife of Arragon, Toledo’s steel ; 
The famous lance of chivalrous Castile ; 
The unerring rifle of the Catalan ; 
The Andalusian courser in the van ; 
The torch to make a Moscow of Madrid ; 
And in each heart the spirit of the Cid :— 





Such have been, such shall be, such are. Ad- 
vauce, 

And win—not Spain, but thine own freedom, 
France "" 


The congress at Verona is severely 
handled, particularly the Emperor of 
Russia :— 

* Resplendent sight ! behold the coxcomb Czar, 

The autocrat of waltzes aud of war ! 

As eager for a plaudit as a realm, 

And just as fit for flirting as the helm ; 

A Ca!muck beauty with a Cossack wit, 

And generous spirit, when ‘tis not frost-bit ; 

Now half dissolving to a liberal thaw, 

But hardened back whene’er the morning's 
raw ; 

With no objection to true liberty, 

Except that it would make the nations free. 
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How well the imperial dandy prates of peace, 
How fain, if Greeks would be his slaves, free 
Greece! 
How nobly gave he back the Poles their diet, 
Then told pugnacious Poland to be quiet ‘ 
How kindly would he send the mild Ukraine, 
With all her pleasant pulks, to lecture Spain ; 
How royally show off in proud Madrid 
His goodly person, from the south long hid.’ 
* * * ¥ * 
‘1 am Diogenes, though Russ and Hun 
Stand between mine and many a myriad’s sun ; 
But were I not Diogenes, l’d wander 
Rather a worm than such an Alexander ! 
Be slaves who will, the Cynic shall be free 5 
His tub hath tougher walls than Sinope : 
Still will he hold his lanthorn up to scan 
The face of mouarchs for an “ honest man.”’’ 
France is not forgotten, and the por- 
trait of Louis XVIII. is too good to be 
omitted :— 
‘But where’s the monarch? hath he dined? or 
yet 
Groans beneath indigestion’s heavy debt? 
Have revolutionary patés risen, 
And turned the royal entrails to a prison ? 
Have discontented movements stirred the troops? 
Or have no movements followed traitrous soups? 
Have Carbonaro cooks not carbonadoed 
Each course enough ? or doctors dire dissuaded 
Repletion? Ah! in thy dejected looks 
1 read all France’s treason in her cooks! 
Good classic Louis! is it, canst thou say, 
Desirable to be the “ Desiré ?” [abode, 
Why wouldst thou leave calm Hartwell’s green 
Apician table and Horatian ode, 
To rule a people who. will uot be ruled, 
And love much rather to be scourged than 
schooled? 
Ah! thine was not the temper or the taste 
For thrones, the table sees thee better placed: 
A mild epicurean, formed, at best, 
To be a kind host and as good a guest, 
To talk of letters, and to know by heart 
One half the poet’s, ald the gourmand’s art ; 
A scholar always, now and then a wit, 
And gentle when digestion may permit— 
But not to govern lands enslaved or free ; 
The gout was martyrdom enough for thee!’ 
England comes next, and here we 
have the following just compliment to 
the talents of Mr. Canning :— 
‘Even this thy genius, Canning! may permit, 
Who bred a statesman, still was born a wit, 
And never, even in that dull house could’st tame 
To unleavened prose thine own poetic flame ; 
Our last, our best, our only orator, 
Even I can praise thee—Tories do no more, 
Nay, not so much ;—they hate thee, man, be- 
cause 
Thy spirit less upholds them than it awes.’ 
The ‘country gentlemen’ do not 
escape our satirist ; for this Cobbett de- 
clares that Lord Byron is indebted to 
his suggestions ; surely his lordship ne- 
ver before had such a compliment—the 
reputation of writing. puffs for Warren’s 
liquid blacking was nothing to it. But 


alternate praise and abuse of the farm- 
ers, landlords, and country gentlemen, 
let us therefore have our poet’s account 
of them :— 


‘ See these inglorious Cincinnati swarm, 








Farmers of war, dictators of the farm! 


the public has had enough of Cobbett's | 








— 


rr 
Their ploughshare was the sword in hirelj 
hands, 
Their tields manured by gore of other lands ; 
Safe in their barns, these Sabine tillers sent 
Their brethren out to battle—why ? for rent! 
Year after year they voted cent. per cent. 
Blood, sweat, and tear-wrung millions—why? 
for rent! 
They roared, they dined, they drank, they swore 
they meant 
To die for England—why then live? for rent! 
The peace has made one general malcontent 
Of these bigh-market patriots ; war was rent! 
Their love of country, millions all mis-spent, 
How reconcile? by reconciling rent. 
And will they not repay the treasures lent? 
No: down with every thing, and up with rent! 
Their good, ill, health, wealth, joy, or discon. 
tent, 
Being, end, aim, religion—rent, rent, rent! 
Thou soldst thy birthright, Esau! for a mess: 
Thou shouldst have gotten more, or eaten less ; 
Now thou hast swilled thy pottage, thy de- 
mands 
Are idle ; Israel says the bargain stands. 
Such, landlords! was your appetite for war, 
And, gorg’d with blood, you grumble at a scar!” 
The Jews do not escape our Ismael- 
ite :— 
‘ But let us not to own the truth refuse, 
Was ever Christian land so rich in Jews? 
Those parted with their teeth to good King 
John, 
And now, ye kings! they kindly draw your 
Own; 
All states, all things, all sovereigns they con- 
troul, 
And waft a loan “ from Indus to the Pole.” 
The banker—broker—baron—brethren, speed 
To aid these bankrupt tyrants in their need. 
Nor these alone; Columbia feels no less 
Fresh speculations follow each success ; 
And philanthropic Israel deigns to drain 
Her mild per centage from exhausted Spain. 
Not without Abraham’s seed can Russia march, 
Tis gold, not steel, that rears the conqueror’s 
arch. 
Two Jews, a chosen people, can command 
In every realm their scripture-promised land :— 
Two Jews keep down the Romanus, and uphold 
The accursed Hun, more brutal than of old: 
Two Jews—but not Samaritans—direct 
The world, with all the spirit of their sect. 
What is the happiness of earth to them ? 
A congress forms their “ New Jerusalem,” 
Where baronies and orders both invite== 
Oh, holy Abraham! dost thou see the sight? 
Thy followers mingling with these royal swine, 
Who spit not * on their Jewish gaberdine,”’ 
But honour them as portion of the show— 
(Where now, oh, Pope! is thy forsaken toe? 
Could it not favour Judah with some kicks? 
Or has it ceased to “ kick against the pricks ?”’) 
On Shylock’s shore behold them stand afresh, 
To cut from nation’s hearts their ‘‘ pound of 
flesh.” ” e 
The Empress Louisa’s visit to Ve- 


rona and Sir William Curtis’s trip to 
Scotland, close this powerful satire, of 
which the author promises a continua- 
tion. Such is not only a sketch of the 
poem, but a selection of some of its best 
passages, and many of them will be re- 
cognized as bearing the imprint of Lord 
Byron’s genius. 
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The Pyrenees and the South of France 
during the Months of November and 
December, 1822. By A. THIERs. 
8vo. pp- 182. London, 1822. 

One of the chief points in authorship is 
the choice of a subject; if this is well 
selected, the first important step to- 
wards popularity iS obtained ; to treat 
it well is certainly not an immaterial, 
though but a secondary consideration ; 
when both the advantages are combined, 
success is certain. M. Thiers seems to 
have beenaware of this, and uniting the 
requisites we have mentioned, has pro- 
duced a volume, interesting, not merely 
on account of the popularity of the sub- 
ject, but on the merit of its details. 

Every person knows that the Bour- 
bons, who have ‘learned nothing and 
forgot nothing,’ after having been re- 
stored to a throne stained by so many 
crimes, are about to add another to the 
black catalogue, by making war on 
Spain for no other object than that of 
re-establishing a tyranny more odious 
than their own. Whilst we are writing, 
the sword is perhaps drawn in this un- 
hallowed contest, and Louis XVIII. has 

‘Cried havoc and let slip the dogs of war.’ 
Our public political journals will, there- 
fore, for some time at least, teem with 
intelligence from the belligerents, and 
the ‘clarion trump of war’ will once 
more disturb those ‘piping times of 
peace,’ in which we haes for a few 
years been indulging. 

M. Thiers, who has taken so good 
an advantage of public feeling, is evi- 
dently a Frenchman,—perhaps an offi- 
cer attached tu the army of the Pyren- 
nees; at all events, he is well acquaint- 
ed not only with the scene of the great 
drama about to be performed, but he also 
possesses a knowledge of the actors ; and 
all these subjects he has treated in a 
very interesting—we had almost said in 
an impartial manner, notwithstanding a 
strong national feeling which pervades 
his work, 

M. Thiers is a gay cheerful traveller, 
with a heart as light as a soldier’s purse, 
and he describes what he has seen with 
great vivacity. He states that he set 
out from Paris, forthe Pyrenees, in Oc- 
tober, 1822, and that he determined to 
collect some particulars respecting the 
countries through which he passed. 
His first chapter, the ¢ Passport,’ is quite 
prquant, and well describes the unne- 
Cessary precautions of the continental 
police as to travellers, which are ex- 
cessively annoying, to say nothing worse 
ofthem. On this subject, he says:— 


Pi lanin you leave Switzerland to go into 
4voy, you soon learn that there 4s a go- 


~= 





vernment in Piedmont. When you have 
declared to the Piedmontese consul that 
you will not take the way to Turin, (be- 
cause Turin is on the rvuad to Verona) you 
have to pass through several lines of custom- 
houses, performing the functions of a sani- 
tary cordon against certain books. If you 
come from one of those countries where 
people have the bad habit of reading; if 
you even read in your carriage, or have any 
printed paper about you, the custom-house 
officers are immediately up in arms. 

‘“Have you the Revolution of Pied- 
mont 2?” 

‘6 No.” 

¢ What book is that?” 

‘Tt is the Revolution of France” 

‘A revolution!” cry all the hierarchies 
of the custom-house; “ away with it to the 
censure at Chambery!” 

‘On returning into France, the action of 
the authorities is instantly felt. Especially 
if you arrive in the southern provinces, if 
you go from Montpellier to Narbonne, the 
voices of the clerks become louder; and at 
Perpignan, the prefects, sub-prefects, and 
mayors, are great personages, who are ex- 
clusively entrusted with the public safety. 

‘In a French frontier town, where the 
waiter of every inn Is accustomed to go and 
get the passports examined and counter- 
signed, I employ the ordinary mode; but 
those were no longer ordinary times, be- 
cause there was a company of chasseurs in 
the town, and the town was called a fortress. 

‘« How could you! in times like these, 
send a servant,” said the mayor to me. 

*“ fT know, Mr. Mayor, what is due to 
you, but [ only followed the usual custom.” 

‘* Custom!—Do you know, sir, that for 
the least thing I have people arrested.” 

‘“ Undoubtedly you will hear me.” 

** Let us see, let us see this passport.— 
What! it is for Paris, and you are in the 
Pyrenees!” 

‘You know, Mr. Mayor, that—” 

‘“T know, [know my business,” 

‘You know, then, that according to the 
law—” 

‘ The law, the law; I know it, and you 
have not to teach it me.” 

‘“Tt is torthat reason I remind you that 
the final destination should only be men- 
tioned.” 

‘“T know well enough what should or 
should not be; and for the least thing,” re- 
peated the magistrate, rising, ‘1 have peo- 
ple arrested.” I made no reply, and seeing 
that he questioned me without letting me 
answer, [ waited. The mayor read each 
visa, stopped at every date, asked ime seve- 
ral times if it was a two or a three, and at 
length athxed his signature as I desired. I 
am permitted to go tive leagues, to the next 
commune, where another mayor will ask 
me, why T am at the foot of the Cunigoy, or 
of the Pic-du- Midi, instead of being at the 
bottom of Montmartre; and after a thou- 
sand questions, I shall be allowed to pro- 
ceed another stage. When the mayor had 
signed, I asked, “If that were all?” : 

‘“ No! the arms of the commune roust 
also be affixed.” 





‘ Now the arms are not at the mayor's. I 
go to the keeper of the seals, at the further 
end of a suburb covered with snow; but he 
is not at home; I return respectfully, and 
at length procure the hundredth seal to my 
passport covered with the blazonry of all 
the communes; I make my three or four 
hundredth bow, and am allowed to leave a 
place, where balf an hour is sufficient to 
gratify curiosity, and twenty-four are hardly 
enough to satisfy the police. 

‘Two very enthusiastic young Spaniards, 
who witnessed this scene, rallied me upon it. 
“You,” said they, “are the fathers of li- 
berty in Europe; it must he owned that you 
do not enjoy the fruits of your labours. 
Sic vos non vobis,” &c. 

*«* My friends,” said I, “ sacrifices must 
be made to the public safety.” 

** No doubt,” they replied, “ if a pass- 
port could make known the intentions of 
the bearer; if all gendarmes were able 
to read; and if, when it has been written 
that a traveller has a round or oval face, no 
mistake could afterwards be made; if in 
short it had led to the discovery of a single 
plot, saved a single government, or even a 
single mivistry, well and good, But they 


‘have plagued every body, served nobody, 


and wounded the most sensitive kind of li- 
berty, namely, that of private individuals. 
If modern nations do not always feel op- 
pression, they are at least sensible of con- 
straint. Governments ought not to restrict 
their subjects within too narrow bounds, and 
treat them like prisoners, to whom a town 
is assigned as a prison.”’ 

This is a lively and a very faithful 
picture of some of the difficulties en- 
countered in travelling; indeed, this is 
generally the character of the author’s 
work, which he says contains facts, and 
justly adds, ‘who will regret giving 
publicity to some additional facts, at a 
time when people reason so much and 
see so little?? We will not stop to no- 
tice our author’s smart description of 
what he saw and encountered in the 
South of France, but proceed with more 
rapidity to the Pyrenees than the Duc 
d’Angouleme has done ; we may, how- 
ever, observe, that M. Thiers has some 
good descriptions of the country, and 
some very acute and sensible remarks 
on the political and commercial state of 
the southern provinces. M. Thiers de- 
scribes the projected war as unpopular, 
and the refugee monks of Spain as ex- 
citing little or no sympathy. Of this 
class M. Thiers says :— 

‘The profession of a monk is very gene- 
neral in Spain, because it is easy, pleasant, 
and favours all kind of idleness. If a man 
has committed any irregularities, or if he 
is still more lazy than his lazy conntrymen, 
he is received into a monastery, and displays 
his tranquil sanctity in the eyes of the 
ple, who are glad to see the servants of God 
multiply. A portion of the land is allotted 
for their support, and voluntary donatiens 
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add considerably to their established 
come, ‘Tins easy mode of life gives most of " 
them a happy embonpoint ; a lively red to 
their cheeks: effaces the fine lines of the 
Moortsh countenance: renders those h: ap- 
pr borhes dithcult to be moved; and in their 
untroubled reign, takes frem them even the 
hatred of heresy, the very name of which is 
unknown to therm. 
pears to have made the complexion sallow, 
hollowed and inflamed the eves, depressed 


the cheeks, and thus produced the ideal of 


fanaticism. I have never seen any thing 


finer than some of these heads projecting | 


from the large robes of the capachins, with 
an ample forehead, a long straight nose, 
large black fixed eyes, a little strong and 
thick beard. Amoug them are those men, 
who by turns, monks and guerillas, have 
quitted the mountains since the returo of 
Ferdinand, and now go back to them, to 
satisfy an ardent temperament, which un- 
der ether institut’ ors, would have shewn it- 
self in vreat actions, nud noble ente rprizes,’ 

M. ‘Thiers desernbes the ditterent ar- 


tutionalists, and the ‘Army of the 
Paith,’ as the band of monks and ban- 
ditu call themselves, Of an encamp- 
ment of the latter, he says: — 


‘I never saw amore melancholy, and more 
original sight. It 
distauce by the floating standards of our 
liters, who were placed as sentinels at the 
four corners of this itinerant village. Twelve 


in- t their 


In others the cloister ap- | ye ry obscure lawyer at Madrid, who drew 


ters. 
mies or parties of Spain—the Constie | 


“spear . | other of lle, 
was distinguished at a 


or fifteen hundred poor creatures, men, wo- | 
men, children, and old people, were stretch- | 


ed upon the ground, with their 
spread out; 
straw, others added their clothes, and en- 
deavoured to make beds of them. All em- 
ployed the little they had, crowding toge- 
ther with a confused noise, speaking a bar- 
barous language, and displaying the most 
frighttal uncieanliness. Some mules were 


fastened outside of the circle, their heads 


covered with ornaments, and their eves 
with plates of copper, according to the 


Spanish fashion. 

‘They had just received their rations, 
which they were greedily devouring. Some 
who were not so here as the rest, had added 
alittle salt meat, but the greater number 
washed it te mith the water of the stream, 
which flowed at a little distance. 
men, in particular, excited my compassion 
by an air of despondency y and sutte ‘ring, 
which was not seen in the men. I Ssuw 
them taking their children trom their backs 
and putting them to the breast, to give 
theta milk. ‘The poor creatures, heated by 
fatigue, exhausted by a long Journey, sur- 
prised by a new country, and especially by 
un inclemeney of climate, unknown on the 
south side of the Pyrenees, seemed to be the 
exclusive victims of the evils of civil war, 
and paying the penalty of the turbulent 
dispositions of their husbands. ‘The latter 
were not melancholy; like defeated fanatics, 


nothing seemed to give them any uneasiness 
but hunger; and [ saw this uneasiness dis- | 
appear in inost of them, 


in. proportion as 


baggage | aid of distance, it has appeared to be some- 


some were lying ona little | 


The wo- | 
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ammunition bread was devoured 
They then threw themselves, one atter the 
other, on the e ‘round on which they reposet d, 
like real brutes, who have doue every thing 
when they have lived a day.’ 

Of the reg ency of Urgel he does not 
give a more flattering account; hesays: 

‘Mata-Florida was but a few years agoa 


up, or at least signed, the addresa present- 
ed in 1814 by the sixty-nine to Ferdinand, 
petitioning him to abolish the constitution of 
the Cortes. This address, which commeunc- 

ed by quoting a Persian custom, obtained 
for its authors the name of Persians, and 
introduced some of them to the favour of 
Ferdinand. Mata-llorida was particularly 
distinguished, created a marquis, and after- 
wards made a minister; which is not sur- 
prising in times of revolution, when people 
so soon rise from nothing. ie was 1n the 
ininistry in 1820, when the events of the 
island of Leon obliged Ferdinand to accept 
the constitution, and to change his minis- 
Mata-Florida svon after left Madrid, 
and having since repaired to the mountains 
of Catalonia, has all at once made himself 
regent and prince, and in the imagination 
of the people is almost a king. In fact, this 
is the only title given him ia the mountains. 
Two citizens, one of Perpignan and the 
a small town in its neighbour 
hood, both long since expatriated, happen- 
ing to fallin with Mata- Plorida, first became 
his seerctaries; then, certain jour nals styling 
them ministers, they acce pted the title, and 
called the nselv es excellencies. In this 
manner was this regency formed, and by the 


thing; but it never had any real importance, 
eXC ept in the minds of the combatants 
whom it excited,’ 

On the banks of the Segre, the most 
violent scenes frequently occurred be- 
tween the Spanish parties: — 

‘The constitutional troops were continu- 
nually quarrelling with the soldiers of the 
Faith, who were under quarantine on the 
French bank. The former, who were al- 
most all in good condition, and some of 
whom appeared to be in very good circum- 
stances, used to say to the Frene h—** See, 
we are the nation, we have something to 
tivlit for, and to lose; as for those nameless 

vavab onds, who only seek to plunder, leave 
a to us, and we shall soon settle mat- 
ters.” ‘They were prevented, however, from 
coming to blows, and then both parties 
loaded each other with abuse. ‘The consti- 
tutionalists put their hands in their pockets, 
and tuking outa piece of money, held it up, 
saying to the Royalists, Rascals! shew us 
as much.” ‘The latter only answered by 
taking up stones, and throwing them at their 
enemies; “There,” said they, “that’s for 


you, rascals! who will have neither God nor 
king.” QOur soldiers were then obliged to 


interfere to prevent them from fighting.’ 

M. Thiers did not see the ‘Trappist, 
but only a portrait of him:— 

‘The expression of the features js rather 
mean; the costume is singular; it is com- 
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ee, 
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posed of a capuchin’s robe, with a cross of 
white wool upon the breast, and a rosar 

and sabre, hanging together. Christianity 
had not for a long time undergone such 
metamorphosis; and since the time of the 
crusades, had not seen bishops clothed in 
armour, bearing the crucifix in one hand 

a club in the other, and smiting the infidels 
in the name of the God of Peace. This 
costume gave occasion, at Tarascon, to an 
animated couversation, the impression of 
which was still fresh in the memory of the 
inhabitants, and which had nearly cost the 
Trappist dear, He was at an inn, surround- 
ed by curious persons, who, without admir- 
ing his great deeds, (w hich besides are 
much disputed even in the army of the 
Faith,) were desirous of becoming acquaint- 
ed with him ; some officers were also there, as 
much to euard as to see him. One of them 
asked hin, “It he did not wear some other 
dress in the field of battle?” 

‘ “No,” replied the Trappist, “ I wear 
no other.” 

‘“*Tt must be very troublesome, either 
on horseback or on foot.” 

*“ Not at all; and it is in this very dress 
that I have killed two hundred of you 
Frenchmen.” 

‘Two hundred Frenchmen!” replied 
the officer angrily, “say rather that you as- 
sassinated them in the hospitals,” 

«« No,” replied the monk, “killed ! kill- 
ed!” Another capuchin, who had more 
sense, shook the Trappist, saying to him se- 
veral times, * Recollect yourself, Don An- 
tonio; you forget you are talking to French- 
nen.” The holy man then perceived that 
his insolent bravado was neither very chris- 
tian nor very obliging to Frenchmen, who 
had treated him with kind hospitality ; and 
he endeavoured to excuse himself with as 
much humility as he had before shown arro- 
gance.’ 

The French army, M. Thiers describes 
as very satisfactory with respect to their 
discipline and equipment, a statement 
somewhat at variance with the accounts 
in those fallible organs—the newspa- 
pers. He says:— 

‘There is no longer a single veteran 
among our soldiers; the oldest has no ad- 

vantave over the others, but that of having 
made the soup for the last four years, and 
perhaps knowing r alittle better how to crib the 
portions. We find among them only coun- 
trymen eating better soup, and dressed wm 
better clothes than in their native village; 
and nevertheless anxious to return home as 
soon as theycan. ‘There are no longer to 
be seen ainong them the venerable counte- 
nances, or the original manners of our old 
srenadiers, with their sprightly jokes on 
their long marches, on the dangers — had 
escaped, and on the great man, W ho had 
gained such an ascendancy over their ima- 
cination. There is not one left of those 
old subalterns, formerly so capable of dis- 
cussing the plans of their general, and of se- 
conding them with the g greatest intelligence. 
[na war, in Spain in particular, where ac- 
tion is subdivided, and becomes almost a 
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rsonal contest between man and man, 
ability becomes much less wecessary 10 the 
commander, than 1n the whole body, that is 
to say, in the subalterns and privates com- 
bined, There are more old soldiers in the 
middle ranks. The sub-licutenants and 
lieutenants are almost all young men; the 
captains and superior officers are mostly 
oficers of the old army. These last are re- 
served and silent, and express no decided 


opinions.’ 
These extracts will be sufficient to 


show the style and character of Mr. 

Thiers’ work, which, from the nature 

of the subject, and the interest of its 

details, must be resortedto by every per- 
son who wishes to make himself acquaint- 
ed with the parties about to engage in 
this new struggle between France and 
Spain—between despotism and liberty. 
——r+1@O>o— 

The Flood of Thessaly ; The Girl of 
Provence; and other Poems. By 
BarRRY CORNWALL, 8vo. pp. 243. 
London, 1823. 

We have so often expressed our opinion 

of Barry Cornwall’s merits, as a poet, 

that little remains to be said of him 
generally. In some of his later produc- 
tions, he appears to have lost a little 
ground in the public favour ; but if this 
be really the case, the volume now 
before us will not only enable him to 
regain it, but to ascend a few steps 
higher up the hill of Parnassus, which 
he, with so many bards, is industriously 
climbing. The ‘ Flood of Thessaly,’ 
our author states in a brief * advertise- 
ment,’ is to be considered as a sketch 
only, of the great event which desolated 


the earlier world; and that he has | 


abandoned his original intention of pub- 
lishing a more elaborate poem on this 
subject. 

It can scarcely be necessary to state 
to our readers, that the ‘ Flood of Thes- 
saly’ celebrated by Barry Cornwall (for 
according to Xenophon, there were 
hve floods or deluges,) was the deluge 
of Deucalion, which is supposed to 
have happened 1500 years before 
Christ. ‘The subject is peculiarly fitted 
for @ poem, and the author, without 
touching on the Mosaic account of the 
deluge, so likely to occur to him, has 
described the scenes supposed to have 
occurred at the Flood of Thessaly, with 
great force and elegance. This Poem, 
which is in two parts, opens with the 
loves of — 


© Pyrrha and young Deucalion! fair names 
As ever shone in fable or in sons,’ 
whose happiness is not even lessened by 
their union— 
*O happy amorous hours! O gentlest night! 


W _t Pleasure left her home with winged 
OVE — 
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How often was that night in after times 

Brought back! How often looks all light went 
forth, 

And kisses pressed on lips glistening with dew, 

And words more soft than zephyr ever breathed 

In May, and sighs more soft than any word. 

On the swift pinions of untired delight 

Passed the bright year; and one fair infant, 
while 

On the young mother’s swelling breast it lay,— 

Lay like a sleeping tlower, blooming lone 

In beauty, with no sweet companion nigh, 

Drew heart to heart, and with unconscious 
power 

Breathed pleasures new, pure, and ineffable. 

—A lovely sight it was, when from his toil 

Returning, or grave thought, or mountain sport, 

Deucalion reach’d his home. By the rude door 

Grew sycamore and limes, whose branches 
hung 

Like amorous tresses, and around whose trunks 

The honey-suckle wound its fragrant arms ; 

And laurels always green and myrtle-tiowers 

Were there, which shook their white buds to 
the moon, 

And there, long waiting his return, was she, 

The gentlest Pyirha, who each happy day 

Gathered her fairest fruits to welcome him. 


‘Thus did the god-descended Titan dwell 
Thro’ hours and months of joy; Pyrrha the 
while, 
Meek handmaid, happy mother, fondest wife 
And faithful, to her most harmonious thoughts 
Gave voice, and uttered music to the morn ; 
And told how grateful was she to the skies, 
To silenee, and the air, which on its wings 
Carried her sweet thanks past the farthest tops 
Of Pelion, and grey Ossa, and beyond 
Lone Athos, thro’ the gulden gates of Jove.’ 
But, although,— 
‘Thus, boand in amorous chains, the lovers 
lived,— 
Meantime, in Thessaly the times were rank: 
Men grew degenerate, women sank abased ; 
And childhood lost its smile, and age its claim 
To honour. Jove upon his skyey throne 
Heard now no incense rise, no prayer, no 
thanks ; 
But, in their stead, commotions that shook 
towus, 
surses and vain defiance laughing loud: 
And black abominations and foul thoughts 
Were bred and nourished, till the heart became 
Spotted as with a plague. 
Then Falsehood first was known, lean Avarice, 
Hate, 
Hot Vengvance, and the virgin’s ravishment, 
Cunning, and Theft; and Murder stalked 
abroad, 





) Till sleep forsook the night, and Fear was born. 


Such sin was never done nor stain beheld 

fro’ wide creation since the world began, 

save when Jehovah shot his fiery rain 

Down on Gomorrah, and that city razed 

And ruined, and its tenants all destroyed.’ 
The anger of Jove is provoked, and 

he resolves to destroy the world by a 


flood:— _~ 


‘Then, stretching wide abroad 
His sceptre, which doth compass land and sea, 
He pointed towards the ocean caverns, where 
Upon his coral bed the sea-god lay 
Reposing :—thro’ the holiows of the deep 
Where tempests come not, and thro’ all the 

caves 

Of that green world and watery palaces, 
The word resounded :—from his bed uprose 





The brother of Jove, and with a sign replied. 


Then in a moment from their quartered bomes 

The winds came muttering,—West and blight- 

ing East, 

And South; while Boreas, prison-doomed and 
mad, 

Flew to the North, and shivering bramch.and 
trunk ’ 

Lifted the billows till their curling heads 

Struck the pale stars —At last the wet South 
hung 

Brooding alone, down-weighed. by cloud and 
shower, 

And bound in black, mourning, the coming 
doom, 

And with his raven wings and misty breath 

Allured the storms. Wide-stretching clouds 
around 

(A dark confederacy) in silence met, 

Hiding all Heaven. Towards the glooming 
shore 

The tempest sailed direct, and on the top 

Of Pelion burst and swept away its pines 

By thousands :—-Where it burst a way was 
made 

Like that torn by the avalanche, when it falls 

Louder than crashing thunder, amidst smoke 

And ruin, boundirns trom the topmost Alps 

O’er chasm and hill, and strips the fevests bare.’ 

The whole of this dreadful scene is 
most powerfully depicted. The imha- 
bitants fled from mountain to morntain, 


till at length none gave shelter :— 
‘Still the ruin fell: 

No pity, no relapse, no hope :—The world 

Was vanishing like a dream. Lightning and 
storm, 

Thunder and deluging rain, now vexed the air 

To madness, and the riotous winds laughed out 

Like Bacchanals, whose cups some god has 
charmed. 

Beneuth‘the headlong torrents, towns and towers 

Fell down, temples all stone, and brazen 
shrines 3 

And piles of marble, palace and pyramid 

(Kings’ homes or towering graves) in a breath 
were swept 

Crumbling away. Masses of ground and trees 

Uptorn and floating, hollow rocks brute-cram- 
ined, : 

Vast herds, and bleating flocks,. reptiles, and 
beusts 

Bellowing, and vainly with the choaking waves 

Struggling, were hurried out,—-but none re- 
turned ; 

All on the altar of the giant sea 

Offered, like twice ten thousand hecatombs, 

Whose blood allays the burning wrath of gods. 

—Day after day the busy death passed on 

Full, and by night returned hungering anew ; 

And still the new morn filled his horrid maw, 

With flocks, and herds, a city, a tribe, a town, 

One after one borne out, and far from land 

Dying in whirlpools or the sullen deeps. 

All perished then :—Tbe last who lived was one 

Who clung to life because a frail child lay 

Upon her heart: weary, and gaunt, and worn, 

From point to point shesped, with mangled feet, 

Bearing for aye her little load of love :— 

Both died,—last martyrs of another’s sins, 

Last children they of earth’s sad family. 

‘Still fell the tlooding rains. Still the earth 

shrank : 

And ruin held his strait terrific way. 

Fierce lightnings burnt the sky, and the loud 
thunder 

(Beast of the fiery air) howled from his cloud, 

Exulting, towards the storm-eclipsed moon. 





Below, the ocean rose boiling and black, 
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And flung its monstrous billows far and wide 

Crumbling the mountain joints and summit 
hills; 

Then its dark throat it bared and rocky tusks, 

Where, with enormous waves on their broad 
backs, 

The demons of the deep were raging loud ; 

And racked to hideous mirth or bitter scorn 

Hissed the sea-angels ; and earth-buried broods 

Of giants in their chains tossed to and fro, 

And the sea-lion and the whale were swung 

Like atoms round and round.” 

Deucalion constructs a raft, and after 
losing their only child, launches it with 
Pyrrha. This concludes the first part 
of the poem: the second opens with a 
description of the seats of the gods, and 
the decree of Jupiter tosave the world ; 
that is Deucalion and Pyrrha, for they 
are the only inhabitants in it :— 


* There, on the strand they lay,—Deucalion, 
Father of this fam’d world, progenitor, 

And Pyrrha the sad mother, goddess-born ; 

Both wreck’d, tho’ saved, because their brothers 
did 

Antediluvian sins,—because the wrath 

Of the high god, great Jove, lay on the earth, 

And was not to be quenched, unless by blood. 

There lay they, long-time sleeping; while a 
sea— 

To which the Atlantic with its waste of waves 

Is poor, tho’ from its warring depths it flung 

Alarums to the moon, and that broad belt 

Of waters where the Baltic storms are bred 

Is nought, nor where the Arabian snake is seen 

Wasting the Nubian coast—A boundless sea, 

Pa¥ed like the dreamer’s brain with livid looks, 

Roll'd far and near, and shook its hideous loads 

At Heaven; and ever, as the billows bared 

Their mountain backs and sank, worn with the 
toil, 

Howled to the dreaming winds, and the winds 
sent 

Fierce answers back, and dashed the waves to 
show.— 

So, ere it slumbered in entire repose, 

Antick’d the ocean: then, by great degrees, 

Descending from its cloudy strife, tamed down 

The plunging billows and impetuous depths, 

Roaring for prey. —And now great Heaven had 
shut 

Her windows, and the fountains of the world 

Damm’'d with a word ;—and gentle calm came 
down, 

And a power arose, which to the earth’s deep 
heart 

Sucked the vast floods, till vales and hills ap- 
peared.” 

The author, adhering to the original 
fable, makes them consult Themis, who, 
in order to repopulate the world, di- 
rects them to gather their parent’s bones, 


and cast them behind their backs :— 
‘ They stood 

Mute with amaze ; each to the other looked 

For help, bewildered: and when sense came 
back 

The altar and the goddess were no more. 

“Themis immortal! O return, return! 

Hear us, O vanish’d Themis ?” (so they moan- 
ed) 

“‘ Hear us, and shed thy lustre on our minds, 

Now dark. We see not, and are very sad. 

We have endured much fortune, and, though 
spared, 

We are alone ;—no kins, no friends are our’s, 











None,—no companions save the senseless 
stones ” 

The stones !—’T was then the riddle of the skies 

Dissolved They left that temple, and obeyed 

Its queen and prophetess :—-Deucalion first 

Plucking from out the earth (which sighed) a 
stone, 

Threw it against the wind: It fell,—and lo! 

Slowly as when the moon unclouds her face, 

Swelled and grew human ; yet not man at once, 

But leaving like the worm its outer scale, 

And shooting, as the flower puts forth its leaves, 

Flexible arms (yet firm), limbs apt for strength, 

Muscles and sinuous shapes, and streaming 
veins, 

And last—the crowning head; which (cold at 
first, 

And stiff like some pale mask,) relaxed to life, 

Unclosing its bright eyes, and in warm cheeks 

Receiving the first blush of living youth. 

O wonder! Happiest Pyrrha, with what speed 

She cast a stone, which like the first up-grew, 

Yet fairer,—female, with such waving form 

As Circe or Calypso, free from harm ;— 

Slowly the change went on, from limb te limb, 

From waist to bosom, swelling like a cloud, 

White-turning neck, and then the awakening 
face, 

And last the eyes unclosed. ‘ Immortal Hea- 
ven!” 

The mother spoke, and for a moment stood 

Dumb, and with arms outspread then flew 
along 

And clasped the new-born vision in her arms. 

There hung she, and so gazed as mothers do 

Who clasp pale children gathered from the 
grave, 

And saved when hope had perished. ‘ Oh!” 
she spoke, 

In low and hurrying tones, “Oh! leave me not 

Again; Ione !—my sole child !—and yet 

Art thou indeed, with all this skyey grace, 

Mine own, made perfect without aid of time? 

Thou stranger on the earth! Heaven’s child 
(and mine)— 

Oh! vision, die not until Pyrrha dies.” ’ 

The new creation is beautifully de- 
scribed, as well as the future worthies 
that arise from it, which are described 
in a prospective vision. From a portion 
of this, we shall make a brief extract :— 

‘ Next came the Macedonian who bestrode 
Bucepbalus (whose spirit, till then untamed, 
He broke by turning to the blinding sun)— 
Yet not alone in steeds or in fierce arms 
Delighted he, but much he loved rich song, 
And fed his mind upon the tales of Troy :— 
Then Plato, musing, whose most great delight 
Was wisdom, which he taught by streams and 

groves, 
Making Llissus and its banks renowned ; 
And Socrates, whose earnest aim was truth, 
And the star-blinded sage Pythagoras ; 
Praxiteles, and Phidias, and the rest 
Whose Promethean touch awakened life 
In the cold marble; and that king who dicd 
Self-martyr’d in thy strait, Thermopyle ! 
And he who taught retreat o’er woods aud 
plains 
So well, and desarts strange, and hostile shores ; 
And Archimedes, whose fierce art brought down 
Ruin on cities; and that tragic Three, 
Athenians, who the dream of life unveiled, 
Winning men’s wondering hearts by speech and 
verse, 
And gave this world its best philosophy :— 
Then passed Demosthenes ; and he whom fame 
Slanders, sage Epicurus, on whom leaned 
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A youth well fitted for aught wise or good,— 

Valiant, but wanton Lais bound bim down 

By amorous magic and enchanted toils, 

And Pericles then, and then Aspacia came, 

Whose midnight study by some eastern lamp 

Had paled her cheek, but filled her eyes with 
thought.’ 

We will not stop to notice the other 
poems in this volume, or even to point 
out some light faults in the one from 
which we have gleaned so copiously, 
Itis a noble effort of genius, and he 
must be a cold critic, who would stop to 
carp at a fewslight blemishes in a poem 
of so much real beauty. 


——s+@)o-——— 


Colombia ; being a Geographical, Statis- 
tical, Agricultural, Commercial, and 
Political Account of that Country. 

(Concluded from p. 200.) 
THE second volume of this work is de- 
voted to an account of the produce and 
commerce, with the history and poli- 
tical state of Colombia; that is, since 
the revolution; and, although our au- 
thor devotes upwards of four hundred 
pages to this subject alone, we shall 
pass it over briefly ; since it would be 
difficult to judge of the character or 
merit of political institutions formed 
in a revolution, and before the country 
has wholly achieved its independence ; 
which is the case of Colombia, where 

a Spanish force, feeble in numbers, 

yet commanded by an able general, 

maintains itself; though it may be 
expected that it cannot long hold out. 

We shall, therefore, turn to the produc 

tions of Colombia, from which we shall 

clean a few articles, The pearl fishery 
was once flourishing on the coast of the 
modern Colombia :— 

‘The quint which the king’s officers drew 
from the produce of pearls, amounted to 
fifteen thousand ducats; which, according 
to the value of the metals in those times, and 
the extensiveness of the contraband trade, 
might be considered as a very considerable 
sum. It appears that, till 1530, the value 
of the pearls sent to Europe amounted year- 
ly, on an average, to more than eight hun- 
dred thousand piastres. In order to judge 
of the importance of this branch of com- 
merce to Seville, Toledo, Antwerp, and Ge- 
noa, we should recollect, that at the same 
period the whole of the mines of America 
did not furnish two millions of piastres; 
and that the fleet of Ovando seemed to be 
of immense wealth, because it contained 
nearly two thousand six hundred marks of 
silver. Pearls were so much the more 
sought after, as the luxury of Asia had been 
introduced into Europe by two ways diame- 
trically opposite; tbat of Constantinople, 
where the Paleologi wore garments covered 
with strings of pearls; and that of Grenada, 
the residence of the Moorish kings, who dis- 
played at their court all the luxury of the 
east. The pearls of the East Indies were 
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referred to those of the West; but the 
number of the latter which circulated in 
commerce was not less censiderable nD the 
times which immediately followed the dis- 
covery of America. In Italy, as well as in 
Spain, the islet of Cubagua hecame the ob- 
ject of numerous mercantile speculatious. 


‘The pearl fishery diminished rapidly to- 
ward the end of the sixteeuth century ; and, 
according to Laet, it had long ceased in 
1633. The industry of the Venetians, who 
imitated fine pearls with great exactness, 
and the frequent use of cut diamonds, ren- 
dered the fisheries of Cubagua less Iucra- 
tive. At the same time, the oysters which 

ielded the pearls became scarcer, not, as it 
is believed from a popular tradition, be- 
cause these animals, frightened by the noise 
of the oars, conveyed themselves elsewhere, 
hut because their propagation had been 
prevented from the imprudent destruction 
of the shells by thousands. The pearl- 
aronde is of a much more delicate constitu- 
tion than the greater part of the other 
acephalous mollusce. At the isle of Cey- 
lou, where, in the Bay of Condeatchy, the 
fishery employs six hundred divers, and 
where the annual produce is more than half 
a million of piastres, it has vainly been at- 
tempted to transplant the animals to other 
parts of the coast. ‘The government per- 
mits fishing there only during a single 
month; while at Cubagua the bank of 
shells was fished at all seasons. To form an 
idea of the destruction of the species caused 
by the divers, we must remember that a 
boat sometimes collects, in two or three 
weeks, more than thirty-five thousand oys- 
ters. The animal lives but nine or ten 
years ; and it is only in its fourth year that 
the pearls begin to show themselves. In ten 
thousand shells there is often not a single 
pearl of value. Tradition states, that on 
the bank of Margarita, the fisherman open- 
ed the shells one by one: in the island of 
Ceylon, the animals are thrown into heaps, 
to rotin the air; and to separate the pearls 
which are not attached to the shell, the ani- 
mal pulp is washed, as the miners do the 


sands that contain grains of gold, tin, or dia- 
monds,’ 


Of the animal productions, we are 
told,— 


‘It is very difficult to form an exact idea 
of the herds contained in the Llanos of Ca- 
racas, Barcelona, Cumana, and the Spanish 
Guayana. M. Depons, who inhabited the 
town of Caracas long, and whose statistical 
statements are generally accurate, reckons, 
in those vast plains, from the mouths of the 
Orinoco tothe Lake of Maracaibo, 1,200,000 
oxen, 180,000 horses, and 90,000 mules. 
IIe estimates the produce of these herds at 
5,000,000 francs; adding to the value of 
the exportation the price of the hides con- 
sumed in the country. We will not hazard 
any of these general estimations, from their 
nature too uncertain; but shall only ob- 
serve, that, in the Lanos of Caracas, the 
Proprietors of the great hatos are entirely 
Ignorant of the number of the cattle they 


cattle, which are branded every year, with 

a letter or mark peculiar to each herd. The 

richest proprietors mark as many as 14,000 

head every year; and sell to the number of 
f.ve or six thousand. 

‘ According to official documents, the ex- 

portation of hides from the whole Capitania- 

veneral amounted annually, for the West 

Indian Islands alone, to 174,000 skins of 
oxen, and 11,500 goats. When we reflect, 
that these documents are taken from the 
books of the custom-houses, where no men- 
tion is made of the fraudulent dealings in 
hides, we are tempted to believe that the 
estimation of 1,200,0U0 oxen, wandering in 
the Llanos from the Rio Carony and the 
Guarapiche to the Lake of Maracaibo, is 
much under-rated. The port of La Guayra 
alone exported annually from 1789 to 1792, 
70,000 or 80,000 hides entered in the 
custom-house books, scarcely one-fifth of 
which was for Spain. The hides of Caracas 
are preferred in the Peninsula to those of 
Buenos Ayres; because the latter, on ac- 
count of a longer passage, undergo a loss of 
twelve per cent in the tanning. 

‘ The southern part of the savannahs, vul- 
garly called Llanos de Arriba, is very pro- 
ductive in mules and oxen; but the pas- 
turage being in general less good, these ani- 
mals are obliged to be sent to other plains to 
be fattened before they are sold. The 
Llano de Monai, and all the Llanos de 
Abaxo abound less in herbs; but the pas- 
tures are so fertile, that they furnish meat 
of an excellent quality for provisioning the 
cuast. 

‘The hatos of oxen have suffered consi- 
derably of late from troops of vagabonds, 
who roam over the steppes, killing the ani- 
mals merely to take their hides. This rob- 
bery has increased since the trade of the 
Lower Orinoco is become more flourishing. 
For half a century, the banks of that river, 
from the mouth of the Apure as far as An- 
gostura, were known only to the missionary 
monks, ‘The exportation of cattle took 
place from the ports of the northern coast 
only, Cumana, Barcelona, Burburata, and 
Porto Cabello. This dependence on the 
coast is now much diminished, The south- 
ern part of the plains has established an in- 
ternal connexion with the Lower Orinoco ; 
and this trade is the more brisk, as those 
who devote themselves to it easily escape 
the trammels of the prohibitory laws. 

* The greatest herds of cattle that exist in 
the Llanos of Caracas, are those of the hatos 
of Merecure, La Cruz, Belen, Alta Gracia, 
and Pavon. 

‘The horses of the Llanos, descending 
from the fine Spanish breed, are not very 
large ; they are generally of an uniform co- 
lour, brown-bay, like most of the wild ani- 
mals. Suffering alternately from drought 
and floods, tormented by the stings of in- 
sects and the bite of the large bats, they lead 
ahard and uneasy lite. After having en- 
joyed for some months the care of man, 
their good qualities are developed, and be- 
come sensible. A wild horse in the Pampas 
of Buenos Ayres, is worth from half to a 


cas, from two to three piastres; but the 
price of the horsc augments, when he has 
been broken in, and is fit for agricultural ba- 


bour. 

‘The mules, which are not fit for labour 
befure the fifth year, and then bear the 
vame of mulas de saca, are purchased on 
the spot at the price of fourteen or eighteen 
piastres. In 1800, eight thousand mules 
were embarked at Barcelova for the West 
India Islands; and it is computed that the 
plains of the government of Caracas tur- 
nished annually 30,000 of these animals to 
the Spanish, English, and French islands. 
‘Sheep are innumerable, and deer very 
plentiful, particularly in the jurisdictions of 
Coro, Carora, and Tocuyo. 

‘In fine, almost every species of Eu- 
ropean quadruped, which has been traus- 
ported into those countries, has become 
wild, and multiplied excessively in the fo- 
rests which abound in the necessary means 
for their subsistence. The horned cattle 
and the horse have not preserved the beauty 
of the Spanish oxen and the blood horse, no 
doubt, from the little care that is taken of 
them; but the uss has become larger and 
more handsome. ‘The horses of Buenos 
Ayres and Chili, however, rival those of the 
finest breeds in Europe. The goat 1s smaller 
than the European ; but its flesh is better, 
and it vields an abundance of delicious milk. 
The sheep, when taken care of, equals the 
finest species in Spain. Swine are not so 
large as in Europe, but are more prolific ; 
and their fresh meat is more delicate and 
easy of digestion than that of the European 
hog. 

‘[t seems certain that the dog did not ex- 
ist here previous to the arrival of Europe- 
ans; and itis a remarkable circumstance, 
that those which inhabit the forests with 
the savages, who are excessively fond of 
them, have lost the faculty of barking; they 
make a plaintive howling like wolves.’ 

From the account of commerce, we 
select an article on the retail trade :— 

‘ The retail trade in dry goods is in the 
hands of Cauarians, and a few other Cre- 
oles. The usual profits of the retail dealer 
are from twenty-five to thirty per cent. 
From this it would appear, that there are 
few trades by which fortunes might be more 
rapidly acquired; and, indeed, this would 
be true, if all the dealers could secure 
much custom. But the kind of life induced 
by this business, being of that sedentary 
description which accords with the Spanish 
temper, the shops multiply to such a de- 
gree, and the sale and profits become so di- 
vided, that there dves not remain to each 
retailer more than sufficient to support his 
family and maintain it with decency. 
Hence it happens, that this class, whicl 
every where else soon rises to the rank of 
merchants, remains in its original state 
umong the Creoles, and that failures are 
oftener seen among them than fortunes. 

‘It requires no very deep knowledge of 
commerce to discover, that these shops 
could not be furnished, were it not for t 
credit which the merchants are obliged to 








possess. ‘They only know that of the young 


whole piastre; and in the Llanos of Cara- 


give. It rarely happens that a retail dealer 
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six volumes, levying some three or four | much disappointment, but not to Ed- 
guineas annually, from a large pertion | mund, who has become enaimoured ofa 
of his majesty’s hege su jects, without | lovely young foreigner, whom he meets 
an act of Parliament made and pro-} with in Spain, and who is brought to 
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author of ‘ Other ‘Times,’ who, having in | witne 
a short period thrice drawn on our good |} in which 

opinion and the public approbation, | would pass, 
seems determined to wrest a new tribute | ject with him to ese: pe. The depra- 
ot praise for * Other ‘Times,’ _vity, which prevails in the monastery, 
shall give it now. Like the * Loilards,’ | extends to the neighbouring convent, 
“Other Times’ is an historical romance, and Mariana to the severest 
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tion she had hitherto lived has myste- 
riously announced to her, that the ful- 
filment of an awful di uty, which is the 
main cause of his coming to England, 
intet separate them for ever. She j is in 
consequence surrounded with the most 
appalling dangers, and encounters vicis- 
situdes of the most stormy character. 

We have thus cescribed the springs 





which set the machine in motion. To 
follow them through their operation 
would be to extend this article to a 


'length which would ill assort with our 


limits. We may, however, remark that 
in the progress of the story, the princi- 
pal characters become connected with 
that rebellion in the north, in which 
Robert Aske was a principal mover, 
and the Earl of Poverty, (a fisherman 
so named by the rebels,) 1s one of the 
active agents of the romance. We are 
also introduced to the Duke of Shoreditch, 


and others of the burlesque quality of 
the as hese with Mrs. Roper, the 
amiable daughter of Sir Thomas More, 


and the | hing, are nearly the whole of 
ne real characters. Real incidents, 
ar are to be found in abundance. 
[t is ih ; that the author has endeavour- 
ed to give a faithfal picture of * Other 
Times,’ by selecting facts which really 
occured at the pe riod he has chosen to 
illustrate. ‘The affectionate care which 
Mrs. Roper takes of the remains of her 
father is matter of history, the singular 
manner in which the correspondence of 
Lord Erpingham with his proscribed 
friends is carried on, we find has a pre- 
ag in the state trials, the remark- 
vent which winds up the story, 
was ovdantly suggested by what ac- 
lly occurred to the Duke of Norfolk, 
here it is much varied and 
ned, and the crimes of religious 
than justified 
records, as several docu- 
ahi _ the Harleian manuscripts will 
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We have already remarked, that this 
novel exhibits a faithful picture of an- 
cient Enelish manners, and gives an 
equally correct view of ancient London, 
or London in the ‘Other ‘Times,’ to 
which the novel relates. One of these 
descriptive passages we quote : 

‘ Ferdinand and Marian did not alien ulse 
their admiration of the — lence and splen- 
dour of the capital of England, to which 
they were now introduced. The streets were 
narrow, and the houses, which were princi- 
pally built of wood with plaister, and cross- 
ed and divided by enormous 0% iken be eains, 
projected over the pathway. | Each story ot 
every house was more prom} inept than that 
so that where the buildings were 
but modera tery Wc, 
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vencath, 


lofty, and the street 
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the attics nearly met. At allSevents, they | 
approached so close to each other, that per- 
sons in the garrets o} two opposite HOUSES | 
might converse without having the least oc- | 
casion to speak unusually loud. Vhis mode | 
of building was uo temporary fashion. It) 
was adhered to for ages, and on account of | 
the variable climate, was thought necessary | 
for the public good, as the shelter houses | 
thus formed were calculated to afford to | 
tho : : . 
sudden storms of rain, so fatal to inodern 
finery, more than atoned for any thing 
clumsy in their appearance, Decoration, 
however, was not disregarded in their con- 
struction. The cross-beams were made 
black, and the brackets, which sustained 
the advance of each floor, were generally 
decorated with images of angels, some of 
which were accommodated with singularly 
elegant wigs. ‘These pages, when newly 
painted, presented a rosy-cheeked group of 
evardian cherubims, which, though a little 
outré, might make some of the wigged and 
painted angels of modern date turn pale with 
envy. 

‘Edmund and bis companions took their 
way through Cornlull, and, after he had di- 
rected their attention to the remains of the 
prison, called from its shape, The Tun, 
which stood in that street, but which had 
been suffered to go to decay, they passed to 


. . . . \ 
se who were not their inhabitants against | 





Cheapside, w here they found the inhabitants 
in much contusion and alarm, in conse- 
quence of a fire having broken out in a mer- 
cer’s house, which: occupied the scite of the 
old Crownsilde, or stove building, erected in 
earlier times, for the accommodation of 
persous of distinctiou, who wished to wit- 
ness the pageants of the city. The house 
on fire stood close to Bow Church, on the 
eastern side. A strong westerly breeze 
threatened to extend the calamity to the 
neighbouring houses, Fire engines, suck as 
we now see, were then unknown, and the 
substitutes for them which were used to op- 
pose a spreading conflagration, it is not easy 
to mention with gravity. The only way by 
which water could be opposed tu the de- 
vouring element, at least the only improve- 
ment on the obvious mode or throwing it 
from common household vessels, was by 
squirting it trom syringes. ‘These were of 
different sizes. ‘The haud-syringe was about 
live feet long, and could throw water 
eighteen or twenty feet from the ground. A 
larger machine of the same kind was hung 
on wheels, and could be elevated or de- 
pressed at pleasure. ‘This raised a more 
considerable body of water, when properly 
filled, than could be lifted by any other 
ineans, But the dithculty and delay which 
occurred in charging it from buckets, and 
the frequent miscarriages trom the awk- 
wardness of the men employed about it, se- 
veral of whom were necessary, made it ut- 
terly useless where the flames had once 
burst forth with violence, but it sometimes 
prevented mischief where the fire was slow 
in breaking out, and was therefore thought 
# most valuable invention by our ancestors. 
Several persons were using these instru- 





crowd collected round, so obstructed the 
road, that Edmund found it necessary to 


alter his route. He accordingly turned back 


to the opening which they last passed en 
their right hand. This was St. Lawrence 
Lane, and it now struck him that he could 
not bestow his companions better than at 
Lhe Blossoms Inn, Thither he accordingly 
conducted them. The sign of St. Lawrence 
projected from the building, and the efhgy 
of the saint was surrounded with a represen- 
tation of the blossoms supposed to have 
flourished on the spot where he received the 
crown of martyrdom. ‘To these the inn in 
question stood indebted for the name by 
which it then was generally known, and 
which, at this day, survives the memory of 
the saint, so far as the inn is concerned.’ 
There is another excellent scene de- 


scriptive of a grand dispiay of archery, 


an exercise in which -the citizens of | 


London once excelled. An account of 
the monastery of Leadenhall introduces 
us to an incidental notice of some of the 


ancient mysteries which preceded our | 


regular drama. In making an extract 
from this part of the work, we ought to 


premise that Edmund has determined | 


to seek seclusion in a monastery, and 
that Lord Erpingham accompanied him 
to Father Egbert :— 

‘It was to the monastery of Leadenhall 


that they repaired, which stood on part of 


the site of the market which now bears that 
name, Though the reforming, or to use a 
more appropriate and intelligible expres- 
sion, the rapacious hand of King Henry, had 
already made free with the funds of divers 
religious establishments, the house of the 
priests of the Trinity at Leadenhall conti- 
nued to flourish unmolested by power, and 


enjoyed so high a reputation on account of 
OY g 


the exemplary character of its inhabitants, 
that no one who visited the market for grain, 
which then existed, could auucipate, that 
the hymn which ushered in the morning, 
the solemn strains which accompanied the 
celebration of high mass, and the “ even 
song” then daily heard on that spot, would, 
even in the lapse of ages, be compelled to 
vive way to the clamorous cries of “ what 
d’ye buy?-—what d’ye buy?” with which it 
now resounds.’ 


The abbott admonishes the youth of 


the serious import and extent of his re- 
solution, and of the restrictions and 
privations to which he must submit. He 
replies that if the pains to be sustained 
are sharp he will partake of the conso- 
lations of those who willingly bear them 
now :— 

‘* Questionless, you will,” said Egbert, 
‘and you err not in supposing that they are 
vreat. It will be your happy lot to claima 
share in all the good actions which have 
been performed by the brotherhood. You 
will receive the kiss of peace, which it is 
mine on divers occasions to bestow on the 
fraternity ; and when the host is carried to 


nents with much useless diligence, and the! the sick, yeu, im your tury, shall enjoy the 


distinction of bearmg the sponge filled with 
holy water, which it js meet and fitting 
should be used on such occasions.” 

‘The abbot looked while be spoke, as if 
he anticipated some exclamation of rapture 
from Edmund, at learning that he was to 
participate in advantages so important. In 
this he was not gratified, for the grief which 
induced Edmund to act as he did, made 
him insensible to any distinction tbat it 
might be the object of ordinary devotion or 
of ecclesiastical ambition to gain. Egbert 
made no remark on his apathy, but pro- 
ceeded to mention other boons which he 
might possibly receive. If denied to dance, 
* save at Christmas and other honest times 
recreation,” he was informed, that he should 
be allowed to assist in the representation of 
those sacred mysteries, which were annually 





performed, Though the youngest brother, 
in the first year, was generally required to 
he the representative of Satan, Egbert an- 
nounced to Edmund that be thought this 
might be avoided. At all events, he pro- 
inised to use his best exertions, to save him 
from the dev. It would be unreasonable 
| to expect that he could become at once the 
representative of Father, Son, or Holy — 
| Ghost; but he assured Lord Erpinghbam 
that he had reason to believe he could pre- 
vail upon the brothers to agree that Ed- 
mund should be one of the angels. He 
stated, with much exultation, that the mu- 
nastery was rich in what would yow be 
called “ theatrical properties,” inasmuch as 
it boasted the possession of four chevelures, 
or perukes, to be worn by as many cherubim, 
besides halo and white and plaren beards, for 
the first and second persons of the Tri- 
nity. Moreover, they had dyed cloths 
strained on timber, representing heaven, 
and an elegantly painted wooden tomb, which 
was used when they acted, at Easter, * the 
Resurrection of Christ.” ‘“ Here,” said he, 
addressing himself to Lord Erpingham, as if 
resolved at once to dispel all regret for the 
loss of his young friend, “ here sball Ed- 
mund be placed, if my voice may be at all 
attended to, It shall then be his important 
duty, when the Holy Virgin and Mary 
| Magdalen knock without the tomb, to de- 
mand from within, “ whom seek ye?” and 
when they, as is the manner, after the lan- 
guage of the Gospel, give answer, “ we seek 
Jesus of Nazareth, it will be tor Edmund, all 
attired in white, and wearing one of the che- 
velures which I before mentioned, to reply, 
‘* He whom you seek is not here.”’ 





Although in our extracts we have 
confined ourselves to local descriptions, 
yet it would be an act of injustice to the 
author, if we suffered it fora moment to 
be supposed that his sole or even prin- 
cipal merit lay in these ; on the ¢on- 
trary, they are but the incidental ad- 
juncts to a deeply interesting and well 
connected narrative, enriched with man 
scenes of exquisite pathos, and delicate 
sentiment; but intending to extend our 
notice to another number, we pause for 
the present. 
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CRAVATIANA; OR A GENERAL 
TREATISE ON CRAVATS. 
(TRANSLATED FROM THE FRENCH FOR THE 
LITERARY CHRONICLE.) 

THERE are works of such deep intrinsic 
merit as to need no recommendation, 
their titles alone being sufficient to en- 
sure their celebrity: of this class is the 
* Cravatiana, or a General Treatise on 
Cravats ;’ in which the origin, the varie- 
ties, and the political, physical, and 
moral influence of this «mportant article 
of dress are amply discussed. Surely, 
when we have announced to our readers 
the appearance of sucha book, our task is 
at an end; all eulogiumsor observations 
must be superfluous ; and criticism can 
have nothing to do with such a subject ; 
for, who could venture to raise his voice 
against the Cravatiana! We are told, 
that this is a translation from the Eng- 
lish, Alas, poor France! you then no 
longer hold despotic sway over the 
fashions ; and your metropolis must no 
longer expect to be the resort of foreign 
amateurs, seeking mo“els for elegant 
and tasteful dresses. So brilliant an 
acknowledgment of your superiority is 
wrested from you for ever! and by 
whom? At the answer, we kindle with 
shame and indignation! But are we 
not imposed upon? Is the Cravatiana 
really a translation from the English ? 
Our neighbours have, certainly, made 
some discoveries, which we could never 
think of disputing with them: we will 
readily admit, that they have invented 
logarithisms, gravitation, vaccination, 
representative government, and even 
mutual instruction; but, to suppose 
that we are indebted to them for the 
Cravatiana, is repugnant to our feelings 
and to common sense, and is, moreover, 
an admission derogatory to our national 
honour, What! shall our scholars 
suddenly become our masters? Shall 
the English give us lessons, not only on 
constitutional polity, but on bon ton 
and the toilet! Not content with 
having taught us the art of maintaining 
that admirable equilibrium, now observ- 
able in the three powers of our state, 
would they, insolently, arrogate the 
right of teaching us howto tie on our 
eravats! No, no, it is impossible; 
there must be some error; this work 
was never penned by an Englishman; 
I claim it for France, to whom, it must 
exclusively belong. The English have 
not yet reached so high a point of civi- 
lization, though, by minutely observing 
us, they may, perhaps, come near it, 

In one or two centuries, 





Setting aside, however, all further 
disquisitions on this subject, let us now 
consider in what way the author of the 
Cravatiana has acquitted himself of his 
task, He begins with the origin of cra- 
vats, which he asserts to be of such an- 
tiquity, as to have been nearly coeval 
with the deluge. But is not this going 
rather too far back? Can we reason- 
ably agree with him in considering the 
collars of the Assyrians as cravats? | 
know that many learned and highly 
esteemed authors are of this opinion, but, 
I cannot accord with them; for, I have 
cogent reasons for believing, that the 
introduction of cravats is of much later 
date, and that they were unknown tothe 
Assyrians, to the ancient Persians, and 
even to the Greeks, though it certainly 
derogates from their glory to say so. 

The Romans were, undoubtedly, the 
inventors, though they were themselves 
far from being aware of all the advantages 
to he derived from such a discovery ; 
for, after all, these Romans (without 
offence to their admirers, be it said,) 
were terribly ignorant in many important 
points. Who would believe that it took 
them five or six centuries to learn how 
to tie on their cravats? To be sure, 
when we reflect on the head-dresses of 
the Roman women, our surprise, in 
some degree, diminishes ; for, they were, 
indeed, lamentably uncouth. Perhaps, 
however, it is to their form of govern- 
ment that we should attribute these 
glaring imperfections; few know better 
than ourselves how much the merits of 
the toilet are depreciated during the 
sway of a republican faction! Nearly 
all people differ in their observations on 
the same subject. There aresome philo- 
sophers, who think that the most secret 
inclinations of the heart may be learned 
from physiognomy ; and, so bigotted are 
they to this opinion, that they would 
feel no hesitation in hanging a man, 
against whom they could bring no other 
witness, but his own countenance. 
Others pretend to dive into the re- 
cesses of the soul, merely by feeling the 
skull, upon which they tell us every 
good or evil disposition is displayed by 
its characteristic protuberance. As to 
our author, it is his belief, that the 
cravat alone forms the true criterion for 
judging of a man’s character; and, 
doubtless, this may be as good a means 
as many others; but, in our opinion, 
he attaches somewhat too much im- 
portance to it. No one will be willing 
to admit his assertion, that * the cravat 
makes the man;’ whereas, if he had 
wisely contented himself with remark- 





ing, that it formed his most striking cha- 
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racteristic, most enlightened men would 
have concurred with him. Let us not 
seek in the folds of a cravat for more 
than cau be rationally expected, Ever 
cause 1s weakened by exaggeration. 

‘ What part of the dress is the best 
calculated to fix the exact shade of 
distinction between a gentleman and a 
mechanic?’ This question, which con- 
cerns not merely the toilet, as some su- 
perficial characters may suppose, but 
which is closely connected with the 
study of politics, has afforded the au- 
thor of the Cravatiana, a subject for 
long and serious meditation ; and, he at 
length concludes, by persuading him- 
self, that his work contains a complete 
solution of this problem. For my own 
part, Iam convinced, that the poor man 
is quite mistaken; and that (thanks to 
the present state of our morals!) the 
question is one that cannot be solved. 

Fashion has, in these days, no small] 
sway over the spirit of the times, and of 
our institutions, and she takes a pleasure 
in confounding all ranks, levelling all 
conditions, and abolishing all outward 
distinctions ; so that society, in some 
degree, resembles a masquerade, where 
no one appears in his true character. 
Let any nobleman, duke, count, mar- 
quis, or baron, appear in a place of 
public resort, on a Sunday, and the 
most discriminating observer will be 
unable to distinguish him from his hair- 
dresser, or shoe-maker; their dress is 
quite as elegant as his lordship’s, and 
they have quite the appearance of per- 
sons of distinction; to render the illu- 
sion still more complete, they can dis- 
course with great gravity upon politics, 
and, if necessary, can even quote Vol- 
taire and Rosseau, whether they com- 
prehend them or not. 

The time is gone by, when one of 
our kings, renowned for his wisdom, 
said, and could say, with propriety, ‘ I 
insist upon every one dressing according 
to his situation in life.’ Now-a-days, 
every one dresses according to hts fancy, 
and is at liberty to wear a long-waisted 
coat, mameluke pantaloons, a waistcoat, 
with a rolling collar, and even, if he be 
on the opposition side, and feels cer- 
tain antipathies, a great-coat or cloak 
dia Mina. The tailors alone have the 
power of checking these extravagances, 
—by refusing to give credit. 

I admit, that this anarchy of the tol- 
let is most scandalous, and it grieves me 
quite as much as it does the author of 
the Cravatiana ; I agree with him, that 
it is highly desirable a stop should be 

ut to it, and that some fashion should 
be invented to mark the different shades 
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of society: we should then know, at 
least, whom we had to deal with, and 
we should no longer run the risk of sa- 
luting utter strangers, and mere nobo- 
dies, which, at present, occurs ever 
day, and compels many well-bred peo- 
ple, myself among the number, to make 
a point of bowing to no one, which is 
the only chance of avoiding these un- 
pleasant mistakes. But, I am convinc- 
ed, the evil is of too Jong standing to 
admit of a remedy at present. It is 
useless to tell us, that dress is an art 
requiring much care and attention, that 
the ‘tying on of a cravat 1s not merely 
the study of one day, but requires seve- 
ral hours to be devoted to it every day ;’ 
all these difficulties will quickly be sur- 
mounted, by vanity and jealousy of the 
lower classes. The author has, him- 
self, unintentionally lent them his as- 
sistance ; for, as every body will endea- 
vour to conform to the rules laid down 
in his treatise, we sha!l shortly see all 
cravats tied with equal taste and ele- 
gance, and we shall be as far off as ever 
from establishing that distinction of 
rank, which we are so desirous of ob- 
taining. 

The Cravatiana presents undoubted 
advantages to all ameteurs of the toilet; 
it describes fourteen different modes of 
putting on a cravat; and two, or per- 
haps, even three, of these are quite ori- 
ginal. I am aware, that the merit of 
such inventions will not be appreciated 
by philosophers, or by those who wish 
to pass for such; but our author has 
been ambitious of more honourable suf- 
frages than theirs, and he will, no 
doubt, obtain them: he has endea- 
voured to render himself agreeable to 
men of bon ton, and he may rely on their 
gratitude: we shall not be surprised at 
seeing him some day presented with a 
cravat of honour. Y. N. 
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THE PERIPATETIC.—No. II. 
Solitude—Corporeal and Mental—Metro- 
politun Ambulators—Their Genera. 


IT was a saying of the celebrated Sci- 
plo Africanus, as we learn from Cicero, 
that he never felt himself less alone than 
when he was by himself,—nunquam 
minus se solum, qudm cum solus esset,— 
which Cicero calls a magnanimous sen- 
timent, and worthy of so illustrious a 
man. Now in this I heartily concur 
with the Roman orator; for, paradoxi- 
cal as the remark may appear, nothing 
can be more true, as it regards a man of 
fine genius and vivid imagination. Not, 
indeed, that the beings with whom he 





holds converse on such an occasion, are 
those gross creatures of flesh and blood, 
whom we are continually jostling in our 
intercourse with the world. They are 
the volatile, subtile, and sylphid creations 
of the intellect, that people alike the 
rapturous musings of the poet and the 
profound x erty pen of the philoso- 
pher. Burke, I recollect, in his excel- 
lent ‘ Essay on the Sublime and Beauti- 
ful,’ describes imagination to be ‘the 
most extensive province of pleasure and 
pain, the region of our hopes and our 
fears, and of all our passions that are 
connected with them.’ When, there- 
fore, the man of true genius is left to 
the full and solitary enjoyment of this 
noble faculty, what ‘spirits’ may he not 
conjure up from its § vasty deep!’ And, 
unlike the spirits of Glendower, they 
will come when he does ‘ call for them.’ 

But, however just the preceding re- 
mark of Scipio in certain cases, it can 
only be applicable, as above intimated, 
to men of noble and refined genius. 
And on this principle, perhaps, Aristo- 
tle tells us that, in order to the perfect 
enjoyment of solitude, one must be ei- 
thera divinity or a beast,—* Geos Onpsoy. 
Now, as I do not aspire to be either of 
these characters, I am disposed to be- 
lieve, that the converse of Scipio’s pro- 
position may be, at least, equally true, 
—and that some people are never more 
alone than when in the midst of crowds. 
For real solitude depends not so much 
on an abstraction of place, as of mind; 
and it has, therefore, been well defined 
by Zimmerman to be that intellectual 
state, in which the mind surrenders it- 
self to its own reflections, and which 
may, accordingly, exist as well amidst 
the tumult of the noisy city as in the 
peaceful retirement of the grove or the 
closet. 

It will be obvious to my readers, that 
the sentiment of the ancient Roman, 
with which I have set out, has refer- 
ence merely to the solitude of the body, 
whereas, in adopting the converse of 
the opinion, I speak of the solitude of 
mind. It is to the former instance that 
we owe such imperishable creations of 
genius as the works of Cervantes and 
Bunyan, who, in the dreary loneliness 
of their prison-hours, could surround 
themselves with so many splendid asso- 
ciations. And Madame de Stael some- 
where tells us, that it was in the Bastile 
she first became acquainted with the 
energies of her own powerful mind. It 
is, on the other hand, to the latter of 
these instances, to the mental solitude 


trating power of observation, which can 
even act in defiance of the substantial 
realities by which it is beset, and the 
more vigorously, perhaps, for the ex- 
citement it thus derives. It was for tins 
reason that, in my last, J recommended 
ambulatory in preference to sedentary 
composition to all those, who, like my- 
self, do not pretend to the creative ge- 
nius of a Shakespeare or a Moliére. 
While indulging these my peripatetic 
speculations, it has often been a matter 
of surprise to me, how few of my fel- 
low-ambulators in this great capital ap- 
pear qualified for the enjoyment of that 
solitudo in turbd, if I may be allowed 
the expression, of which 1 have above 
spoken. But, that my readers ma 
form some notion of the subject as well 
as myself, 1 shall devote the remainder 
of this paper to a brief account of this 
motley tribe. 

It must be truly astonishing to those, 
who have not considered the matter with 
that depth which such a subject deserves, 
into what a variety of classes the AMBU- 
LATORS of this metropolis may be di- 
vided. Mere superficial observers,— 
and such, in this respect, are readers in 
general,—look upon them, however, I 
fear, much in the same light as that in 
which the great Frederic was wont to 
regard his soldiers, asso many machines 
moving by the impulse of a certain com- 
bination of irresistible causes. And, 
no doubt, the army of that rigid disci- 
plinarian might well be regarded as a 
mere piece of animal mechanism. But 
it is really lamentable, that, in this free 
country, the loco-motion of its inhabit- 
ants should be ascribed to so degrading 
a cause. Lord Monboddo scarcely in- 
sulted them more when he would have 
annexed to their bodies the humiliating 
appendage of a tail. 

For my own part, accustomed as I am 
to consider every thing philosophically, 
I cannot but regard the tribe of METRO- 
POLITAN AMBULATORS as a race of ra- 
tional free-agents, as much distinguished 
in their characters and pursuits as any 
set of human beings whatsoever, vary- 
ing as much from one another, in cer- 
tain cases, as an Englishman from an 
Ethiop. From long and attentive ob- 
servation, | have been able to reduce 
this race of people, hitherto so indiscri- 
minately blended, to a sort of lar 
classification. For instance, | have dis- 
covered that there are ambulators of 
business, and ambulators of pleasure, — 
those of necessity and those of choice; 
the professional and philosophical am- 





that exists even in the throng of men, 
that we are indebted for the self-concen- 


bulators ; with numerous others, all of 
whom are again reducible to subordi- 
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nate denominations, containing as many 
varieties and gradations as the system 
of Linneus, or any other system ima- 
ginable. 

But, as I have no wish to be tedious, 
I now proceed to offer a few observa. 
tions on the two principal classes, or ge- 
nera, of which 1 consider the awbula- 
tors of London to be composed; and 
these are the ambulators of business and 
the ambulators of pleasure. 

The former of these have their most 
public haunts in the grand line of streets 
from Whitechapel to Westminster, in- 
dependently of numberless private walks 
in the vicinity of the Bank, Royal Ex- 
change, and the public offices. Their 
ordinary hours of perambulation are 
from ten in the morning until six in the 
afiernoon, and they may generally bedis- 
tinguished by their anxious countenances 
and quick hurried pace. Sometimes 
they are to be seen with parcels under 
their arms, sometimes with packages on 
their heads, and not unfrequently, with 
green or blue bags in their hands, or 
paper bundles half way out of their 
pockets. Such, as bear these latter em- 
blems, are, principally, to be found in 

the vicinity of the lnns of Court, or 
Westminster Hall, and are, by many de- 

grees, the most dangerous of this class, 
who are, otherwise, a harmless money- 

making race of beings enough. Yet, | 
ought, ‘perhaps, to except fron n this last 
remark, a certain description of female 
ambulators, who frequent, nightly, the 
public streets, and especially those near 
the theatres, in pursuit of their ordinary 
avocations, aad who are notto be ap- 
proached without imminent risk. Some 
may be of opinion, indeed, that these 
might be more properly included in the 
next genus ; but, + a the gravest deli- 
beration, I am satisfied, that I have as- 
signed them their appropriate place, by 
incorporating them with the ambulators 
of business, 

I now come to the ambulators of 

leasure, who are infinitely the most 
jth ai and insiguificant of the whole 
ambulatory tribe. The most common 
resort of the males is St. James's Street, 
Bond Street, and Pall Mall, where they 
may be found, for the most part, be- 
tween the hours of three and seven. 
Their gait is directly the reverse of that 
of the class we have just been consider- 
ing, being as measured and deliberate 
as if their thoughts (which, by the bye, 
is never the case,) were employed on 
some affairs of importance. The habi- 
Iiments of this class are of a very outré 
description, embracing, moreover, the 
strangest varietics, and such as sufh- 





ciently denote the eccentricity and ina- 
nity of the wearers, to whom, I may 


farther observe, a cane and a pair of 


spurs are, generally, an indispensible 
accompaniment. Of this genus there are 
great diversities, both male and female, 
in various quarters of the town, and ma- 
ny of whom are fresh importations from 
the country, who frequently exhibit 
themselves, in groupes, at the various 
places of amusement, pastry-cook shops, 
and bazaars. 

Such are the most prominent cha- 
racteristics of the two principal classes 
or genera of METROPOLITAN AMBULA- 
rors. [must reserve a more particu- 
lar description of their respective spe- 
cles to anoiher opportunity, as well as 
some account of the other divisions, of 
which this famous tribe 1s composed. 
Among these, the philosophical ambu- 
lators, however few, hold an eminent 
place, and reckon, as one of their nuin- 
ber, the humble individual, who has the 
honour to subscribe himself, 
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EASTER CUSTOMS, PASTE, OR 

EASTER EGGS. 
(FOR THE LITERARY CHRONICLE.) 

In Newcastle and other places in the 
north of England, eggs, of which the 
sheils are either coloured or gilt, are 
civen to children at Easter. The shells 
are coloured with dying drugs, put into 
the water in which the eggs are boiled. 
The children, at Easter, ask for their 
paste-eggs, as they would for a fairing. 
‘Paste’ or * pace,’ and £ Pasche,’ are 
words derived from ‘ Pascha,’ Easter. 

In Coles’s Latin Dictionary, ¢ Pasche, 
or Easter egg,’ is rendered by *‘ Ovum 
paschale, croceum, seu luteum;’ a de- 
script on which refers to the dying, or 
staining ; but Ainsworth, who was pro- 
bably unacquainted with what really 
characterizes the Paschal egg, calls it 
only ¢ Ovum paschale.’ 

[from a book, intitled * An Extract 
from the Ritual of Pope Paul the Fifth,’ 
made for the use of England, Ireland, 
and Scotland, it appears, that the 
Paschal egg is held by the Roman 
church to be an emblem of the resur- 
rection, and that it is made a holy egg 
by the regular benediction of the priest. 
The following is the form of benedic- 
tion :— 

*‘Subveniat, quesumus, Domine, tua be- 
nedictionis gratia, huic Ovorum creature, 
ut cibus salubris fiat fidelibus tuis, in tua- 
rum gratiarum actione sumentibus, ob re- 
surrectionem Domini nostri Jesu Christi, 
qui, tecum, &c.—Extract, &c. p. 183. In 
English, thus :— 

* Bless, O Lord, we beseech thee, this thy 
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creature of eggs, that it may become a 
wholesome sustenance to thy faithful sey. 
vants, eating it in thankfulvess to thee, on 
account of the resurrection of our Lord Je. 
sus Christ, who, with thee and the {loly 
Spirit, Xe.” 
This custom prevails in the Greek 
church. Dr. Chandler, in his travels 
in Asia Minor, gives us the following 
account of the manner of celebrating 
Easter among the modern Greeks :— 
‘ The Greeks now celebrated Easter : 
small bier, prettily decked with orks 
and citron buds, jasmine flowers, and 
boughs, was placed in the church, with 
a Christ crucified rudely painted on 
board, for the body: we saw it in the 
evening, and before day-break were 
suddenly awakened by the blaze and 
crackling of a large bonfire, with sing- 
ing and shouting, in honour of the re. 
surrection.—They made us presents of 
coloured eggs, and cakes of Easter 
bread.’ 

Easter day, says the Abbe d’Autes 
roche, in his Journey to Siberia, is set 
apart, in Russia, for visiting. —A Russian 
came into my room, offered me his 
hand, and gave me, at the same time, 
an egs, Another succeeded, he em- 
braced me, and also cave me anegg. [ 
gave him, in return, the egg | had just 
received. ‘The men go to “each other’s 
houses in the morning, and introduce 
themselves into the houses, by saying, 

‘ Jesus Christ is risen,’ The answer ts, 

‘yes, he is risen.” The people then 
embrace, give each other eggs, and 
drink a great deal of brandy. 

This corresponds pretty much with 
the subsequent account, of far older 
date, which is transcribed from Hak- 
luyt’s voyages, 1589, black letter. 

‘ They (the Russians) have an order at 
Easter, which they always observe, and that 
Is this; —Every year, against Easter, to die, 
or colour red, with brazzel (Brazil wood), a 
great uumber of egys, of which every man 
and woman giveth one unto the priest of 
the parish, upou Easter-day, in the morniug, 
And, moreover, the commun people used to 
carry in their hi ands one of these red eggs, 
not only upon E aster-day, but also three or 
four days after, aud gentlemen and gentle- 
women have eggs gilded, which they carry 
ip like manner pal hey use it, as they S2y,. 
for a great love, and in token of the Resur- 
rection, w hereof they rejoice. For, when 


two friends meet during the Easter holidays,. 


they come and take one another by the 
band; the one of them saith, ‘ the Lord, or 
Christ, is risen.” The other answereth, ‘ It 
is so of a truth.” Fhen they kiss, and ex- 


change their eggs, both men aud women 
continuing in kissing four days together.’ 
Our ancient vovage-writer means no 
more, it should seem, than that the ce- 
remony was kept up for four days. 
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Ray has preserved an old English 


proverb on this subject : 
‘T'll warrant you for an egg at Easter.’ 


Mr. Brand ccnjectures, that the cus- 
tom in question was derived from the 
Jews, who, in celebrating their Passover, 
set on the table two unleavened cakes, 
and two pieces of the lamb; to this, 
they added some small fishes, because 
of the Leviathan; a hard eqq, because 
of the bird Ziz; and some meal, because 
of the Behemath ; these three animals 
being, according to the rabbinical doc- 
tors, appointed for the feast of the elect, 
in the other life. 
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SONG. 
Iberia’s soil shall be Tyranny’s grave. 


Hark! the loud clarion of Liberty calls 
The patriot forth to the plain ; 
And tle turf that he treads or the field where 
he falis, 
Shall be hallow’d by Glory again: 
And while her flag floats at the breath of the 
brave, 
Iberia’s soil shall be Tyranny’s grave. 


The Bourbon may grasp the gay hilt of his 
sword, 
And menace the millions of Spain ; 
The thunders of triumph may roll at his word, 
When his myriads march to the plain ; 
But while her flag floats at the breath of the 
brave, P 
Iberia’s soil shall be Tyranny’s grave. 


The despot of Russia may rise in his wrath, 
And his war-whoop may waken the world ; 
The death-song of Freedom may fly from the 

north 
When Tyranny’s flag is unfurl'd ; 
But the maudate is gone from the rock of the 
wave— 
‘Tberia’s soil shall be Tyranny’s grave.’ 
JESSE HAMMOND. 
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TO AMELIA. 


My Amelia! love can never brook 

The chilling glance and altered look, 

The careless eye’s averted ray, 

Which dimly tells of Truth’s delay ; 

The woods—that fill the soul with gioom, 
Like fancied sounds fvom some lone tomb, 
Where feeling, thought, and joy are dead, 
And Hope's divinest blossoms shed. 


My Amelia, love can never bear 

The lingering step and cautious air, 
The heartless smile and hateful sneer, 
Aversion’s sigh or Falsehood’s leer, 
The sullen lips, on which his kiss 

Is frozen ere it turn to bliss ; 

The passive and enthrilling press, 
Which speaks disdain in silentness. 


No' Love expects that every tone 

Shall be the echo of his own ; 

That looks ne’er cold, and brows ne’er dim, 
And sweetest smiles shall welcome him: 
That pressings of the hand, which tell 

Of love so mutely—yet so well, 

Shall greet his coming, and have pow'r 


To solace ev'n the parting hour. 


He loves to mark the laughing eye, 
Emitting Truth’s sincerity ; 

To feel two bosoms throb as one, 

In dear and perfect unison ; 

And (as the morning's joyous beam 
Beholds its light in some clear stream,) 
To gaze upon a visage fair, 

And see himself retlected there. 


dsFine Arts. 


Se en 


Mr. HAYTER’s PICTURE OF THE 
QUEEN’s TRIAL. 

THIS great historical picture, as it is 
called, was opened to the public view 
on Saturday last, and has, daring the 
whole of the week, been a subject of 
considerable attraction ; a circumstance 
which is in no small degree to be 
attributed to the important event it pro- 
fesses to record, an event which must, 
however, have a moré permanent re- 
cord than this picture can give it. Few 
subjects could be grander for a pencil 
than that of a queen arraigned before 
the great council of the nation, combat- 
ting by her presence, and by her coun- 
sel, against charges which seemed 
enough to overwhelm innocence, or put 
the most hardened guilt to shame. Such 
was the spectacle exhibited at the House 
of Lords, in the face of Europe, in the 
autumn of 1820, and such is the subject 
which Mr. Hayter has had to represent. 
The time chosen by the artist is the 6th 
day of the trial, the 23rd of August, 
1820, about mid-day, when Earl Grey 
was engaged in cross-examining the 
Italian witness Majocchi. ‘The moment 
is certainly a favourable one, as, from 
the circumstance of the witness being 
examined by the Peers, their faces are 
turned towards the spectator. The pic- 
ture is a technically correct represen- 
tation of the Honse of Lords at the time ; 
the portraits of a large portion of the 
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picture—it has no originality of design 
—not the slightest allegory, or scarcely 
one single feature to indicate the sub- 
ject. Allegory has always been allow- 
able in historical paintings, and certain- 
ly some use of it might have been made 
in the present instance.. That the au- 
thor has not done so is to be regretted, as 
there are many good points in his pic- 
ture; but as well might Francis Moore, 
physician, call the list of chronological 
events, at the end of his almanack, a 
history of England, as an artist call two 
hundred portraits, arranged in parallel 
and cross bench, an historical picture. 


PLEAS L ALT 


Two French artists, MM. Bouton and 
Daguerre, have invented a new method 
of exhibiting scenes of painting, differ- 
ing from the panorama, in that two se- 
parate objects are exhibited at the same 
time. It is called the Diorama, and 
the idea is borrowed from the panorama. 
The scene is the interior of some grand 
building, or the view of a beautiful val- 
ley, which the observer sees from 
only one pointof view. The spectator 
mounts a staircase, lighted by a single 
lamp to render contrast more striking ; 
he then enters a handsome room, and 
before him is a window looking into the 
interior of a church ; that at present ex= 
hibiting is the chapel of the Trinity, at 
Canterbury; the room then turns on a 
pivot, and the spectator is surprised at 
seeing before him the valley of Sornen, 
in Switzerland. The picture is placed 
at a fixed distance from the spectator, 
and is lighted from the sides as well as 
from above, while it is so contrived that 
the eye of the spectator shall be kept 
upon the picture, and pass over the space 
between without notice. By this means 
the illusion is almost perfect, and the 
looker-on can scarcely imagine himself 





persons present, are also generally good, 
the grouping is well arranged, and the 
difficulty of having the counsel with 
their backs towards the spectator has 
been avoided, by making them either 
conversing with each other, or looking 
at the witness, by which their portraits 
have been caught in a sort of profile 
The portrait of the Queen has an air of 
placid dignity, equally avoiding anxiety 
or inditlerence; but the best likeness, 
perhaps, in the ~ whole two hun- 
dred portraits which the picture con- 
tains, is that of Lord Holland.— 
The auxiliaries of the picture, such 
as the tapestry, thechandeliers, and the 
drapery, are skilfully managed, with mi- 
nute and correct detail, and the effect of 





the whole is pleasing. We cannot, how- 
jever, consider this as a great historical 





otherwise than looking at nature froma 
_window. The management of the light 
displays great judgment, and upon that 
| the deception in a great measure depends. 


| 
Che PMrama 
AND PUBLIC AMUSEMENTS. 
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; Drury LANE THrarre.—The the- 
-atrical calm of Passion Week, (a calm 
and a pussion seem strangely associated 
in this instance,) is sueceeded by the 
most active period of the whole year, in 
the dramatic world. It is true that be- 
fore this time the Adelphi and the 
Olympic Theatres have closed, and that 
the Lyceum season has not commenced, 
but then every other theatre im town is 
in a state of the utmost activity ; Drary 
Lane and Covent Garden have their new 
| and splendid spectacies, and the minors 
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all present some attraction or won- 
derment that draws the public atten- 
tion ; but first, in due order of prece- 
dence, comes Drury Lane.—After the 
Castle Spectre had been quite as well 
performed as is neceessary for an au- 
dience that goes to see and be heard, 
a new spectacle, entitled The Chinese 
Sorcerer, was produced, and of which 
the following is an outline :— 

A sorcerer, Fong Whang (Thompson), 
admiring the magnanimity of Kien-Long, the 
Chinese emperor (Powell), had formerly re- 
moved his three sons, Zain-Ti (Cooper), 
Kan-Fu (Penley), and Pekin (Harley), by 
whose machinations fate had ordained the 
father should fall, if they were not separated 
from him while in their youth. At the 
opening of the piece Fong Whang descends 
with his confidential attendant, Hi-Ho, and 
informs the audience that the boys have 
grown to be promising men; that the eldest 
is noble and warlike in his desires; the se- 
cond industrious and tender; and the third 
a lover of riches, butsimple and guod-heart- 
ed. And he further expresses his determi- 
nation to restore them to their dignities and 
honours, provided they are resolute in vir- 
tue. Most of the trials are to be conduct- 
ed by all-potent magic, and the day chosen 
for action is that which is already illustrious, 
from producing the sublime Emperor Kien 

‘Long. The rejoicings are scarcely com- 
pleted at the palace when Fong Whang ar- 
rives, and makes his mission known. He 
undertakes to supply the eldest, Zam-Ti, 
with warlike appointments, a golden galley, 
silken banners, &c. To the care of his Hi- 
Ho, and a familiar spirit, Chop Stick, he 
commits the fortunes of the second, Kan- 
Fu, and leaves the father to disguise him- 
self, and supply the wants of the third, Pe- 
kin. The trials and adventures the sons 
experience are almost innumerable. Pekin, 
after having purchased the magnificent pa- 
lace of Shi-Fo, to gratify his love’s ambi- 
tion, is requested by her to destroy a poor 
neighbour; Pekin offers to lay the world 
at her feet, but disdains t» trample on vir- 
tuous poverty; and this forms his noble 
self-command. Kan-Fu, having fallen in 
love with a beauteous damsel, refuses to re- 
nounce her charms, though wooed and 
courted by a princess, and when threaten- 
ed with death he disdains to falter, thereby 
proving his constancy and devoted affection 
Zam-11 discovers that his mother is held 
prisoner in the ‘ terrific necromantic tower 
of Hi-Hi,’ and valourously braves the fear- 
ful dangers of spectres, flames, and furies, 
till the sorcerer, wrapt in admiration, yields 
to his solicitations—restores the long-lost 
mother—the Cavern of Spectres sinks—the 
palace is restored—and all is congratula- 
tion, revelry, and joy. 

Pieces of this description rest more 
on scenery and stage effect, than on con- 


“sistency of plot or good acting, though 
fa neither of the latter points was it de- 
‘ficient. The scenery was very magni- 
‘ficent, andthe machinery ingenious and 


well managed, particularly a golden 
galley, which rises from the sea, richly 
ornamented and ably manned, and moves 
majestically along. A vestibule of a pa- 
lace, a tower, and a supper garden, were 
also excellent scenes, well conceived and 
ably executed. ‘The piece was well re- 
ceived, and has since been repeated every 
evening with increasing applause. 

Covent GARDEN THEATRE.—The 
lovers of spectacle and pantomime have 
long been accustomed to look with in- 
terest to this theatre, and Easter being 
considered a fit season for scenes of 
enchantment, the managers put forth 
all their resources for the entertainment 
of the holiday play-goers ; and, on this 
occasion, they have surpassed even their 
own former achievements in the splen- 
dour of their scenery, and the ingenuity 
of their mechanism. On Monday, after 
the performance of Jane Shore, the piece 
now under notice was produced, entitled, 
The Vision of the Sun, or, The Orphan 
of Peru; and the following is the 
ground-work of the story :— 

The subject, which will be found in the 
celebrated Peruvian Tales, commences at 
the ‘['wenty-ninth Hour or Tale, and at the 
earliest period of the Peruvian history, in 
the reign of Huania Copac, the fifth de- 
scendant of the first Inca of Cusco, This 
chief asserted his descent was from the sun, 
and so influenced the minds of the Indians, 
as to induce them to renounce the worship 
of their numerous idols, and pay adoration 
to the sun only as their deity supreme ; yet 
could not this Mahomet of America eradi- 
cate the fear which possessed the Indians 
for magic and their belief in giants and 
genii. Two brothers, named Oultanpac 
and Golbac, were the terror of the cities 
that surrounded the mountains of the vast 
Andes and the Sierras.—Oultanpac was de- 
voted to the study of magic, and his brother 


- Considering how much must be yield. 
ed to the scene-painters and the ma. 
chinist, in a piece which reposes its 
chief claim to distinction on the exer. 
tion of these artists, the author of this 
melo-drame must be admitted to have 
acquitted himself very creditably: he 
has contrived to spread his incidents 
equally over the piece,—neither allow. 
ing them to flag, nor to proceed with 
too much rapidity ; and the interest of 
the audience is kept on the alert 
throughout. The acting was good, 
though we know not why the part of the 
intrepid hero of the piece should be 
assigned to a lady, unless the establish. 
ment can boast no gentleman who 
could sustain it so well as Mrs, Vining ; 
she certainly played it excellently, even 
to the fighting and dancing. Miss Foote, 
as the princess, looked and acted her part 
to perfection; and we shall conclude 
our notice of this splendid tale of en- 
chantment, with the names of the other 
principal performers, viz. Mrs. Daven- 
port, Miss Love, Miss E. Scott, Mr, 
Farley, (with majestic wings, which 
enabled him to soar above all the other 
performers,) Mr. T. P. Cooke, Mr, Gri- 
maldi, Mr. Chapman. Mr. Comer, &c. 
&e. &e. ) 

SuRREY THEATRE.—The activity, if 
not the genius, of Tom Dibdin, still pre- 
sides over this favourite theatre, and 
three new pieces, produced on Easter 
Monday, proved the zeal of the present 
manager to follow, as far as he could, 
the steps of his predecessor. The first 
piece, entitled The Fatal Coral Rock ; 
or, the Loss of the Bangalore East In- 
diaman, has much good scenery, and 
was well acted. A good operatic ballet 
followed, The Slave Merchant; and the 





trusted to his colossal form and _ prodigious ° ea: . a 
P } evening concluded with a laughable co 


activity of limbs. The fears of the Indians 
were increased by the belief, that Golbac 
could, at one leap, cross the river that di- 
vided his land from Cusco, and, with fire 
and sword, desolate the peaceful plains of 
that part of Peru.-—Huania Copac, to deli- 
ver his country from the ravages of this de- 
stroyer of his people, issued his royal procla- 
mation, offering his only daughter, Runac, 
in marriage, to him who, in battle, should 
overcome Golbac. Many noble youths had 
made trial, but all in vain; the Inca became 
disconsolate, and consulted the Oracle in 
the Temple of the Sun, who declared, that 
the city of Cusco could not be free, or Gol- 
bac overthrown, ‘until a youth could be 
found, who, at one leap, could pass over the 
Golden Lake of Ormagus, and he who could 
so cross the lake would be able to destroy 
Gsolbac.’ At this period of time the piece 
commences, and is assisted in its progress 
with magic and enchantments, by the pow- 
erful aid of the etherial genius of the harp 





mic sketch, called Three Blind Eyes. 
The whole were well received by a 
crowded audience. 

Davis’s RoyAL AMPHITHEATRE. 
—The Knights of the Equestrian Order 
mustered strong and early at this fa- 
vourite place of amusement, which is 
now under the able management of 
Charles Dibdin. ‘The evening’s enter- 
tainment commenced with a new and 
splendid melodrame, entitled Dunoir 
the Brave ; equestrian exercises and rope 
dancing followed, and then came that 
most sentimental of all pantomimes, the 
High mettled Racer, founded on the late 
Charles Dibdin’s well known song. Al- 
though the horse is here the principal 
actor, yet nothing can be more complete 
or interesting than the performance. 

SaADLER’s Wetis.—This theatre 





and his train of zrial attendants. 


opened for its customary season on Mor- 
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day evening, when it was crowded by 
the numerous holiday folk, who find a 
reater charm in theatrical amusements 
on Easter Monday than any other day 
‘a the year, and who go toa playhouse 
determined to be pleased. The per- 
formances were a pleasing ballet, un- 
der the quaint title of Where’s the Spi- 
at; adroll piece, called Dr. Syntax in 
London; and a pantomime, in which 
was introduced a rather slippery subject, 
the Russian Mountains from the Gardens 
of Tivoli, at Paris. Fortunately no necks 
were broken; and the whole passed off 
extremely well. The interior of the 
theatre has been very handsomely 
touched up, and the company seems 
a very effective one. 

THE Copurc.—The manager of this 
theatre, taking advantage of the popular 
feeling, produced a new inelodrame, 
entitled Saragossa ; or, the French im 
Spain; which gives, in faithful detail, 
the events of this celebrated siege in 
1809. Another new piece, The Orphan 
of the Alps, was also produced, and 
both were completely succeessful. 

RovaLty.—This theatre, which is 
much improved, produced two new 
pieces; a melodrame, called Valvont ; 
or, the Knight cf the Bloody Hand ; and 
alaughable burletta, entitled London 
Manners at a Country Mansion. Both 
pieces exhibited much good scenery, to 
the admiration of a numerous if not se- 
lect audience. 

O.tymric.—M. Alexandre, the cele- 
brated ventriloquist, has commenced, 
at this theatre, his very amusing perform- 
ances, which, on account of his more 
intimate acquaintance with the English 
language and English manners, are much 
improved, and cannot fail of long conti- 
nuing popular and attractive. 


Literature and Science. 
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Capt. Franklin’s ¢ Narrative of his peril- 
ous Journey from the Shores of Hudson's 
Bay to the Mouth of the Copper Mine Ri- 
ver, is nearly ready for publication. 

A Literary and Scientific Institution is 
about to be established at Bath, under the 
auspices of the Marquis of Lansdown. 

A Philosophical Society has been esta- 
blished at York, more porticularly for the 
cultivation of Geology. 

Black Schoolmasters.—Amonz the pre- 
sentments by a late Charleston Grand Jury 
was the following most liberal and Christian 
one:—* We present, as a grievance, the 
humber of schools which are kept within 
the city by persons of colour, and believe 
that a city ordinance, prohibiting, under se- 
vere penalties, such persons from being 
public instructors, would meet with general 


An epigrammatic and satirical work, en- 
titled ‘ The Cambridge Tart,’ ts in the press. 
It is intended as a companion to ‘ The Ox- 
ford Sausage.’ 

New London Bridge—The public are 
aware of the accidental circumstances 
which excluded from the competition for 
this bridge the plans offered by some of our 
most celebrated architects. We are glad, 
to learn that the adoption of the plan, to 
which the first premium has been awarded, 
is not yet absolutely agreed upon; and that 
the City Corporation do not consider them- 
selves precluded from sull preferring the 
best of all the plans which may be submit- 
tedto them. In the hope that this may be 
true, we beg to direct their attention to the 
plan of a bridge, better, we suspect, than 
any that they have yet had before them, 
and which has, moreover, this great recom- 
mendation, that the design of it will cost 
them nothing. An account and drawing of 
this bridge, by Samuel Ware, Esq. will be 
found in the last number of The Quarterly 
Journal of Science, Literature, and Arts. 
The bridge, which is of great celenrity 
among antiquarians and mathematicians, is 
a marble one, called the Bridge of the Most 
Holy Trinity, and is erected over the Arno, 
at Florence, by Bartolomeo Ammanati. ‘ The 
curvature of its arches,’ says Mr. Ware, ‘ is 
such, that it affords the flattest roadway and 
the greatest waterway, with the smullest 
quantity of material, of any stone bridge 
ever constructed.’ If all this be true, can 
the City of London possibly follow a better 
model? The bridge, too, as exhibited in 
the drawing, has a very aérial and majestic 
appearance.—Star. 


Ghe Bee. 
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‘The Times,’ in allusion to some false 
dice recently detected, relates an anecdote 
of a nobleman who had been cheated in a 
similar way, aud put the dice in his pocket, 
to have them examined, when the gang gave 
his lordslip’s valet 5001. to change the dice, 
by which means they escaped detection: 
itis so like an event which happened to the 
late Duke of Norfolk, that we suspect it to 
be the saine, differently told. His grace, in 
one evening, lost the sum of 70,0001., in a 
gaming-house, on the right side of St. James’s 
Street; suspecting foul play, he put the 
dice in his pocket, and, as was his custom 
when he was up late, took a bed in the 
house. The black-legs were all dismayed, 
till one of the worthies (who is believed to 
have been a principal in the poisoning the 
horses at Newmarket, for which Dan Daw- 
son was hanged) offered, for 50001, to gu 
into the duke’s room with a brace of pistols 
and a pair of dice, and if the duke was 
awake, he was to shoot him, if asleep, to 
change the dice; fortunately for the gang, 
the duke snored, as the agent stated, ‘ hkea 
pig;’ the dice were changed. His grace 
had them broken in the morning, when, 
finding them good, he paid the money, and 
left off gambling. 

The Emperor, Joseph II., on his visit to 














approbation ! 


to see M. de Buffon, and said to that cele- 
brated man, ‘I am come to fetch the copy 
of your works which my brother forgot.’ 


Ned's Disaster at the Epping Hunt. 
‘ Hunting’s a horrid business, *pon my soul,” 
Said Ned, as from a stage-coach he was step- 
ing ; 
And wail he might, for he’d just had a roll 
Under a prad he hir’d to bunt at Epping. 
A roll not butter'd is an awkward thing ; 
A King’s-Bench-roll is something worse than 
that is ; 
But he who from his ¢retter bas a fling, 
Meets with a roll which proves that he a 
flat is. 
So Ned was serv'd when following the stag, 
A deep old file as ever led the dogs— 
All gay in buckskins he bestrode his nag, 
And gay besides in all his upper togs. 
His Rosinante was a very jade, 
Go she would not,—but yet knew how to 
kick— 
Using his spurs by chance, poor Ned was laid 
In a deep ditch where mud was rather thick. 
Laugh not, ye lads of ton, for all must learn, 
You should not laugh, and I will tell you 
why, 
When cies up,—though daub'd from stem to 
stern— 
Yet it was found that Ned was in full ery! 
The country folks were kind; they wash’d his 
face 
And gave him what by some is call'd a 
grassing, 
That is, they dragg’d him up and down the 
lace ; 
Then pee him in a Woodford stage, | just, 
passing. | 
They protnised, too, to keep his vicious mare, 
Provided that the Johnny Raws could catch 
her, 
‘Till you can send,’ said one great whopstraw 
there, 
‘Or may be, sir, you'd like to come and fetch 
her.’ 
Ned got to town, and spake my tale’s begin- 
ning ; 
Then conte ‘he never more would cross the 
mane, 
Not if ten thousand he was sure of winning; 
Was a good boy, and ne'er did so again ! 
NIMROD. 
Extraordinary Wound —General Murray 
was wounded in a singular manner at the 
capture of Martinique, in 1762, when cap- 
tain of the Forty-second. A musket ball en- 
tered his left side, under the lower rib, 
passed up through the left robe of the lungs 
(as was ascertained after his death), crossed 
his chest, and mvunting up to his right 
shoulder, lodged under the scapula. His 
case being considered desperate, the only 
object of the surgeon was to make his situa- 
tion as easy as possible for the few bours he 
had to live: and, before he reached 
land, was quite recovered, or at least his 
health and appetite were restored.— He was 
never afterwards, however, able to lie down; 
—and, during the thirty-two years of his 
subsequent life, he slept in an upright pos- 
ture, supported in his bed by pillows: He 
died in 1792, a lieutenant-general, colonel 
of the Seventy-second Regiment, and 
sentative in Parliament for the county of 








France, after his brother Maximilian, went 


Perth.—Col. Stewart's Sketches. 
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‘Tuk Peripatetic, No. lI., and the commu- 
nications of FE. G. B., J. R. P., J. L., Caley, ani 
Fitzhenry, in our next. , 

We have made every search for the article 
alluded to by E. G. B. without success ; indeed, 
we have no recollection of having received it. 

Errata.—In No. 201, in No. 1 of the Peripa- 
tetic, page 187. col. 1.1.13. for ‘more quies- 
cent, read mere quiescent. Ib. col. 2.1. 7. 
for ‘originally,’ read originating.—-No. 202. 
p. 207. ¢.2.1.17 from bottom, for ‘Rev. Mr. 
Home,’ read Rev. Mr. Horne. 

*.* The First Quarterly Part of the Literary 
Chronicle for the present year, and the Monthly 
Pirt for March, a-e now ready for delivery. 


AyYowertise nents. 


De ee ee 


CHAPFAU DE PAILLE, bv P. P. RU- 


BENS —This universally admired Picture, known as 
the Chapeau de Paille, and acknowledged to be the 
refdceucre of Rabens in Portraiture, is now exhi- 
bitingat Mr. Stanley's Rooms, Nu. 21, Old Bond Street 
—\dmittance. One Shilling —WMemorandum of the 
Picture, Sixpence.—Open from 9 till 5. 

It isexpected that no person willattempt to sketch 
or copy from the Picture. 


PINNOCK's IMPROVED & SUPF- 
RIOR-TONED PIANO-FORTES, WARRANTED, 
manafactared and sold by him, at No." 267. St Cle- 
ment’s Charch Vard, Strand, are sulmitted to the no- 
tice afthe Musical World and the Public in general, 
as combining, in avery soperior degree, the various 
analities of nower, brilliancy, sweetness, and unifor- 
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«witv.of tone, so essentially requisite in constituting 


gor and perfect Tnstroments, 

Elezant Cabinet Piino-fortes, from 50 to 89 Guineas. 
—farmanic or Coftare ditto, from 45 to 70 Guineas. — 
Syuare Pianos, frow 30 Guineas upwards, according 
to the stvle of ornament 

Anv Lady or Geatieman wishing to exchange an old 
instrament for one of the above, will be waited on at 
their request, and thentmost value allo ved for it. 





Speedily will he published. in 3 vols. 12no0 
RINGHAN GiLHAIZE, or the COVE- 
NANTERS. By the Anthor of‘ Annals of the Parish, 
‘Sir Andrew Wylie. * The Entail.’ Xe. 

* Their constancy in torture and in death, 
Thece on Tradition’s tongue still live, these shal] 
On History's honest page be pictured bright 
Tw Intest times.’—Grahame's Sibbath. 
Printing for Oliver and Boyd, Edinburgh; and G. & 
W. B. Whittaker, London. 





New Romance. 
To 3 vols, price Ul. 4s. 


ISABEL DE BARSAS. A_ Tradition 
of the Twelfth Century. 
‘What art thou that usurpst this time of night, 
Together with that fair and warlike form! 
London: Printed for Baldwin, Cradock, and Joy. 


This davis published by Baldwin, Cradock and Joy, 
Paternoster Row; and S. Hailes, Piceviilly. 


1. THE PEASANTS of CHAMOUN); 


containing an Account of an Attempt to reach the 
Summit of Mont Blanc, and a delineation of the 
Scenery among the Alps; in 18:no. with a frontispiece, 
half bouud, 2s. 6d 

#.* This little volume contains an account, adapted 
to the javenile revler, of the Attempt to reach the Sum 
mit of Ment Blanc la ely made by Dr. Hanel, and a 
party of friends, in which several of the Guides were 
overwhelmed by an avalanche of snow 

2. LIVES of LEARNED and EMINENT 
MEN. taken from authentic sources, adapted to the use 
of Children of four years o'd and upwards, in 2 vols 
18mo with Portraits, price 5s. 

®.° Inal) previons compilations of this sort, creat 
conquerors apnear to have beew made the prominent 
cheracters. as if their example alone were worthy of 
imitation. The Auchorof the present little work. be- 
ing of acoutriry opinion, has selected sich as seemed 
best calculated to convince young persons, that indus. 
try, perseverance, and firmness, gentleness and kind- 
nes of disposition, are among the truest sources of 
lasting hanniness 

The volumes are sold seperately. 
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AYbertisements. 


FLL ALLO? 
Dictionary of Scientific Terms. 


‘Asa Companion to Dr. Jolinson’s Dictionary.) 
In two large volumes, 4to. illustrated by GO copper- 
plates, and more than 500 diagrams. 


UNIVERSAL TECHNOLOGICAL 
DICTIONARY, or Familiar Explanation of the Terms 
used in all Arts and Sciences; containing Definitions 
drawu from original Writers. 
By GEORGE CRABB, A.M. 
Aufhor of English Svuony mes Explained. 
London: Printed for Bildwin, Cradock, and Joy. 

+4+ Por variety and comprehensiveness of informa- 
tion, systematic arrangement, and practical utikty, 
this Work challenges competition; and the publishers 
look forward to the period, at no great distance, when, 
its merits being fally known and duly appreciated by 
the public, there will not be found a lover of literature 
in this or any other country, where the English Jan- 
guage ix known, who will not considerthe Tech nolo- 
gical Dictionary an important acquisition to his li- 
brarv. 





In the course of this month will be nublished, in 4to. 
the Fifth Volume of 


The Rev. Dr. LINGARD’s HISTORY 


of ENGLAND, comprising the Reigns of the Sister 
Queens, Marv and Elizabeth. 
Printed for J. Wawman, Ludgate-street. 
Of whom may be had, the four preceding Volumes, 
price 71. in boards . 
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Recovered Treatise of Cicero. 
Just published, in Svo. price 12s. in boards, 


CICERO DE REPUBLICA e codice 


Vaticano descripsit Augelus Maius, Bibliothece Vati- 
cana Custos 
Printed for J. Mawnan, 39, Ludgate Street. 
Of whom may be had, 

CICERONIS SEX ORATIONOM FRAGMENTA 
ineditecirm CommentariisAntiquis item ineditis invenit 
recensitit notis illustravit Angelus Maius. §6vo. price 
Gs. in hoards. 

PHOTLIL LEXICON e& codice Galeano descripsit RI- 
CARDUS PORSONTIS. Sumptibus Collegit Trini- 
tatie Cantabrigie. Two vols. 8vo. price 1. 10s. in 
boards 

*.* Por an account of this valuable Lexicon, see 
Edinbargh Review, No. X LUE p. 329. 

PORSONL ADVERSARIA. Svo. price 18s. in boards; 
imperial paper, price 21. 2s. in boards, 





BOOKS LATELY PUBLISHED 

by J. MAWMAN, Ladgate Street. 

TRAVELS of CO3MO, GRAND DUKE 
of TISCANY, through ENGLAND, in the Reign of 
Charles the Second, translated from the Ttalian Manu- 
script in the Laurentian Library. To which is prefix- 
ed.a Memoir of his Life, illustrated with a Portrait, 
and Views of the Metropolis, Cties, Towns, and Noble- 
men an! Gentlemen's Seats, as delineated by artists in 
the Snite of Cosmo. Royal 4to, price 4]. 4s in boards, 

TRAVELS in SICILY, GREECE, and ALBANTA. 
By the Rev. T.S. Hughes, Fellow of Emmanuel Col 
lege, Cambridge ; ilinstrated with Engravings, 2 vols. 
4to. price 5). 5s. in boards. 

A CLASSICAL TOUR THROUGIT ITALY. Ry 
the Rer. J.C. Eustace. Sixth Edition, with an addi- 
tional Preface by the Editor, aud Translations of the 
various Quotations contained inthe Work, a Map of 
Italy, Ke. 4 vols. 8vo price 3t. boards ‘ 

HOARE’S SUPPLEMENT to EUSTACE'S CLAS.- 
SICAL TOUR in ITALY; 2 vols. Svo., price 1. 4s. in 
bouds, Also in quarto, price 21. 2s in boards, and 
the Classical Tour, with the Supplemeut, 3 vols. 4to. 
price 6). 6s in boards. 

4 PICTURESQUE TOUR THROUGH FRANCE, 
SWITZERLAND, on the BANKS of the RHINB, 
and through Part of the NETHERLANDS, illustrated 
by four Maps of the Route; 8vo price 12s. in boards 

PRICE’'s ESSAYS onthe PICTURESQUE, 3 vols. 
Svo. New Edition. Price 11. 7s boards. 

TASSO'’s JERUSALEM DELIVERED: translated 
by the Rev. J. WH. Hunt, A. M. late Fellow of Trinity 
College, Cambridge 2 vols 8M. price 393s bound 

Tae ENCYCLOP_LEDIA METROPOLITANA, on 
an original Plan: comprising the twofoli advantage of 
a Poilosophical and an Alphabetical Arrangement ; 
with appropriate Eugravings by Lowry, &c. (to be 
completed in 25 vols.) Parts 1. to VITL, price 11. 1s. 
each, in boards. A few copies are printed on superfine 
royal paper, with proof impressions of the Plates, price 
il 16s. each Part. 

*.* Prospectuses of the Work may be had of every 
Bookseller in the United Kingdom, ~ : 
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This day is published, 
THE CARBONARI: or, the Spanish 


War assigned to its Real Cause. 

This important Pamphlet places the grounds of war 
in a new light, and must necessarily make the English 
hesitate before they side with Spain against France, of 
depart from a system of strict neutrality. An Appens 
dix to this Pamphlet contains some curions original 
documents, which are entirely new to both the English 
and Freuch reader. 

Published by Limbird, 355, Strand, three doors east 
of Exeter Change. 


BOOKS puBLiSHED By J. LIMBIRD, 
355, STRAND. 

1. LORD BYRON’s POEMS on his Domes- 
til Circumstances; cuntaining, Fare thee well; Sketel, 
from Private Life, or the Starof the Legionof Ho. 
nour; Adieu to Malta; the Curse of Minerva; Water. 
loo; and three other Poems. With a Memoir and Por. 
trait of the Noble Author. price 6d. 

2. A POETICAL ADDRESS TO LORD 
BYRON. By Mrs Hen Rolls, authoress of ‘Sacred 
Sketches from Scripture History;' * Moscow,’ and other 
Poems. Octavo, price 2d. 

3. LINES on the DEATH of SHERIDAN. 
By T. Moore, author of ‘ Lalla Ruokh,* &c. ke. Octa- 
vo, price 2d. 

4. The SONGS of ROBERT BURNS, accu- 


curately copied from the Originals, and the errors of 
former Editiovs carefully corrected. Second edit., Is Gu. 

* Hail, Burns! who can the heart engage, 

Thou shame an’ glory o’ our age! 

Thy strung expressive, pictured page, 
While time remains, 
Shall melt with love, or fire with rage, 
Thy native swains.’—J, Nicol. 

5 The PENMAN’s COMPANION; or, the 
Art of Making a proper Pen for each Hand, simplified ; 
and illustrated with Eogravings of the various P:ns 
used in Writing; to which are annexed Directiyns, 
shewing the proper manner of using the Pen for strouz 
Hands; and also some useful Observations fur the AS- 
sistance of persons in making Capita! Letters; to which 
is subjwined a curious Arithmetical , Przzle, with an 
explanation; and alsa Low to proserveaet from Mould. 
By C. Bradbury, Private Tutor at Westminster School 
Third edition, price 64. 


6. LIFE AND DEATH IN LONDON; or, 


the Kaleidoscope of Villainy; describing the various 
Cheats and Frauds daily committed in the Metropolis 
of England —iWth two Plates, representing Life iu 
London; or, Doing the Plats: and a correct View of 
the Finish; or, the Chates at the Stone Pitcher: and 
containing the unusual quantity of 64 pages, very 
closely printed; price 6d. 

?. THE CATECHISM OF BOXING, which 
will enable the pupil more readily to attain a perfect 
knowledge of that truly British Art, than any Treatise 
hitherto published.—With a correct representation of 
Mr. Jackson's Bunch of Fives, engiaved from the cele- 
brated Cast. Price 6d. 

8. THE ATROCIOUS LIFE of the DESPOT, 
ALI PACHA, Vizier of Epirus: detailing the most 
horrid instances of Cruelty, Murder, and Oppression, 
without parallel in the aunals of the world; particular- 
ly bisordering a Noble, named Pritti, after having his 
flesh torn off by red-hot pincers, to be burnt by a slow 
fire. Massacreing seven hundred defenceless Prisoners 
of War. Porcing the French Prisoners to skin their 
slanghtered Comrades. Commanding twenty unfortu- 
uate Women to be placed in a suck, and thrown into 
the sea. Starving the Pacha of Delvine to death. Be- 
heading one bundred and sixty Greek Prisouers. 
Burning and sacking numerous Towns, and plunder- 
ing and massacreing the Inhabitants; &e &e. With 
a history of his Sister's dreadful Crimes. Translated 
fromthe French. Price 6d. 











London :— Published hy J. Limbitd, 355, Strand, 
tw» doors East of Exeter Change; to whom adverse 
tise nents and commitnications* for the Editor’ (post 
paid) are to be addressed. Sold also by Souter, 73, 
St. Paul’s Church Yard; Simpkin and Marshall, 
Stationers’ Hali Court; Rau, Creed Lane; Ridgway; 
Piccadilly; H and W. Snith, 42, Duke Street, Gros: 
veror Sjuare, and 192, Strand; Booth, Duke Stree’, 
Portland Place; Chapple, Pall Mall; by the Book- 
sellers at the Royal Exchange; by Sutherlard, Cal- 
ton Street, Edinburgh; Griffin and Co., Glasgow, 
and bu all other Booksellers 14 Newsvenders.—Pub- 
lished in New York by Vr. Seaman —Priated by 
Davidson, Old Boswell Cour’, Carey Street. 
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